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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

The tenth annual meeting of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals was held in Washington, D.C., February 22-24 
in the auditorium of the Central High School. In the judgment of 
many who attended the meeting, the program failed to reach the 
high standard set in the earliest years of the association. The regis- 
tration up to 6:00 p.M. Tuesday, February 23, showed a decrease 
in attendance greater than the decrease of last year. 

The first session was given over chiefly to a discussion of “Inter- 
nationalism” by the president of the association, William E. Wing, 
principal of the Deering High School, Portland, Maine, and to a dis- 
cussion of ‘“The World Court” by Honorable Carroll L. Beedy, mem- 
ber of Congress from the First District of the State of Maine. Mr. 
Wing did not suggest the addition of ‘‘Internationalism”’ to the al- 
ready overcrowded high-school curriculum but advocated that a 
larger conception of citizenship be developed through a slightly dif- 
ferent presentation of subjects now taught. He suggested the ap- 
pointment of a commission, “first, to co-operate with other agencies 
to the end that the teachers in secondary schools become acquainted 
with the various movements to bring the world into peaceful rela- 
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tions and, second, to present a report which may guide teachers in 
order that subjects now taught may be so presented that interde- 
pendence of nations may be as clearly recognized as are the inde- 
pendence and the equality of states.” 

Two sessions were devoted to the discussion of current practices 
in administration. The topics treated were “The Plan of Organiza- 
tion in the Julia Richman High School” by Principal Michael H. 
Lucey, New York City; “The Detroit House Plan” by W. R. Stock- 
ing, associate principal of the Central High School, Detroit; ‘The 
Dalton Plan in the South Philadelphia High School for Girls” by 
Principal Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia; ““The New Britain Labo- 
ratory Plan” by Principal Louis P. Slade, New Britain, Connecticut; 
“Curriculum-making in the Field of Citizenship” by Professor Earle 
U. Rugg, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado; “‘Per- 
sonnel Charts for High Schools” by Richard D. Allen, Providence, 
Rhode Island; “School Marks” by William L. Connor, Director of 
Research, Cleveland, Ohio; “Some Possibilities for More Efficient 
High-School Administration” by J. G. Fowlkes, University of Wis- 
consin ; ““How I Supervise Instruction” by Principal J. E. Marshall, 
Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota; ‘“How I Control Student 
Organizations” by Principal E. B. Comstock, North Dallas High 
School, Dallas, Texas. 

The junior high school received consideration in a separate sec- 
tion. ‘“‘A Neglected Phase of the Curriculum” was discussed by Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
“Experimental Approaches to the Measurement of Character,” by 
Professor Hugh Hartshorne; “Ethical Character as Interpreted by 
the Holmes Junior High School,” by Jessie DuVal Myers, Phila- 
delphia; and “Psychiatry and Moral Education,” by Dr. Charles I. 
Lambert, New York City. Except for one address, the program was 
general in character and applied to the whole field of secondary edu- 
cation and not specifically to the junior high school. The question 
might be pertinently asked, Why should a separate program be pro- 
vided for a special group if the speakers are not made to realize that 
specific rather than general contributions are expected? 

One full session was consumed in installing a chapter of the Na- 
tional Honor Society at the Central High School, Washington, D.C. 
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Edward Rynearson, principal of the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was in charge of the ceremonies. 

The closing session included an address by Professor W. W. 
Charters, University of Chicago, on “The Function of Ideals in the 
High-School Curriculum” and an address by Professor B. H. Bode, 
Ohio State University, on “The Ideal of Culture in a Democratic 
Society.” 

Among the worth-while activities carried on by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals is the work that is being 
done by the committees on standard blanks, class size, and national 
research in secondary education. 

During the past year the committee on standard blanks has been 
working on the collection and tabulation of material used in high- 
school records, and it expects, within the next year, to prepare a 
tentative standard permanent record form. 

The committee on class size is carrying on a series of experimen- 
tal studies which, it is felt, will mean much, both financially and 
scholastically, to the secondary schools. (1) Tests are being made 
in several schools to determine the optimum class size in comparable 
groups. (2) A study is being made of the technique of teacher-pupil 
relations in large classes. (3) The problem of the relation of adminis- 
trative co-operation to class size and teacher activity is being in- 
vestigated. (4) A study is being made to discover methods of increas- 
ing the size of classes without adding to the teaching load; for ex- 
ample, by providing clerical assistance, cadet teacher assistants, etc. 
(5) A study is being made of variable class sizes, the class sometimes 
meeting as a whole and sometimes in special groups; sometimes indi- 
vidual assignments are made, leaving time for consultation periods, 
(6) A building survey is to be carried on to determine for each of the 
different subjects the size of classroom most desirable from the point 
of view of economy. The committee’s work is a move neither for 
large classes nor for small classes; it is rather an effort to determine 
the best class size for each subject under different fixed conditions. 

The work of the National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education, with which the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals is co-operating, is being carried on under the direction of 
the Bureau of Education and will be reported from time to time in 
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the publications of the bureau. A preliminary report was made at 
the business session. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent: M. R. McDaniel, Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. First vice-president: F. L. Bacon, New- 
ton High School, Newton, Massachusetts. Second vice-president: 
Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Secretary-treasurer: H. V. Church, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois. Executive Committee: William E. Wing, Deering 
High School, Portland, Maine; L. W. Brooks, Wichita High School, 
Wichita, Kansas; C. P. Briggs, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Persons interested in securing the full report of the tenth annual 
meeting of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
may obtain the printed proceedings by joining the association. A 
check for two dollars, sent to Secretary H. V. Church, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois, entitles one to both member- 
ship in the association and the yearbook. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION AT THE MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The Washington meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
gave somewhat more attention than usual to secondary education. 
In addition to the papers presented before the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, there were papers on high-school 
problems read before the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, the National Society of College Teachers of Education, and the 
general sessions. 

One of the 1926 yearbooks of the National Society for the Study 
of Education deals with extra-curriculum activities. This yearbook 
was prepared by a committee under the chairmanship of Professor 
L. V. Koos. It sets forth numerous experiments in the organization 
and control of such activities. At a general session, Principal M. C. 
Prunty gave a full statement of the plans developed in the Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, for introducing the pupils to a wide 
range of general subjects. 

At the meeting of the National Society of College Teachers of 
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Education, Professor Thomas H. Briggs stated that the most im- 
portant need in the field of secondary education is the need for a 
general philosophy by which to evaluate all current experiments. 

At one of the general sessions Superintendent J. M. Gwinn and 
Professor Charles H. Judd discussed aspects of teacher-training and 
supervision, agreeing that there is need of much vigorous effort to 
train teachers in service to a higher level of efficiency than can be 
expected on the basis of the training received by the teachers in 
the colleges from which they come. 


LATIN COMMISSION OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 


A commission appointed by the College Entrance Examination 
Board to canvass the matter of Latin requirements has rendered a 
report which shows that progress is being made in the direction of a 
more intelligent treatment of Latin in American education. The re- 
port recommends greater freedom in the choice of readings. The 
paragraphs relating to this matter are as follows: 


The whole trend in the past few years in connection with the examinations 
in languages, both ancient and modern—and the commission believes the trend 
is in the right direction—has been away from translation from prescribed read- 
ings and toward the introduction of, or increased emphasis on, sight translation. 
Translation passages exclusively at sight are now offered in all the board’s exami- 
nation papers in modern languages, in Greek, and in two-year Latin. In the 
examination papers of Latin 4 and Latin 5 only is there a survival of the old 
system of examining on prescribed translations. 

The abolishing of these prescriptions would naturally result in the simplifi- 
cation of the examination papers. 


Perhaps the clearest indication that a scientific method of dealing 
with Latin is being developed is to be found in the following para- 
graphs. 

As an integral part of its recommendations, the commission would request 
that the board prepare a Latin word list to be used by teachers and examiners. 
If a candidate’s knowledge of Latin and his ability to understand Latin are to 
be tested to such a large extent by his interpretation and translation of Latin 
passages at sight, it is only fair that he should know, so far as possible, the stand- 
ard by which he is to be judged. So long as certain works of certain authors are 
accepted as the norm for reading in preparation for examinations, it is inevitable 
that teachers and students should emphasize the need of a knowledge of the 
vocabulary that is most common in those particular works. If it is desired that 
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teachers should be actually encouraged to increase the range of the Latin reading 
of their pupils, it is absolutely necessary that no handicap or embarrassment at- 
tend this program. A statement of the vocabulary which students are expected 
to have at the end of two years, three years, and four years of study will serve 
to reassure teachers that deviation from the beaten path is safe, provided that 
they take the required vocabulary as one of their guides in making their choice 
of selections. 

This word list should not give English meanings or Latin compound or 
derivative words whose meanings can be easily inferred from root words. The 
list should give the words that a student should be expected to know (1) at the 
end of two years, (2) at the end of three years, and (3) at the end of four years 
of Latin study. Any other words that are found in sight passages set for transla- 
tion should have the meanings given on the paper, unless they are compounds 
or derivatives of the words in the list or unless their meanings can easily be 
inferred from English derivatives. 


A report of this type is encouraging to all friends of secondary 


education and to all who are striving to give Latin its proper place 
in the scheme of pupil-training. 


METHODS OF IMPROVING EDUCATION 


The report of President James R. Angell of Yale University for 
the year 1924-25 is a vigorous educational document. It reveals a 


breadth of contact with American institutions of all grades. There 
are many extracts which are very much worth quoting. Limited 
space, however, makes it impossible to reproduce more than a few 
paragraphs. 

For half a century and more the leaders of American education have been 
disturbed that the American boy lags consistently a year or two behind his 
British and Continental cousins in his educational progress and particularly that 
at the end of it he so often presents a distinctly inferior intellectual result. All 
kinds of devices have been resorted to in the effort to correct this situation, but 
it inheres in the whole educational system from top to bottom, and it is not to 
be cured by any remedies applied merely at one point. The trouble is compound- 
ed of many factors—too little acquaintance with really hard work, too long vaca- 
tions devoid of study and possibly too many of them, poorly organized programs 
of study, with imperfect co-ordination of one stage with the next, and so on. 
Fortunately, the problem is being seriously attacked by not a few schools as 
well as by many of the colleges, and it may already be said to have been demon- 
strated that two years at least can be squeezed out of the present procedure and 
still leave a normal youth of nineteen better trained and more genuinely edu- 
cated than is his brother today at twenty-one. 
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It will be no easy matter to persuade the well-to-do parent of the advantage 
of a system which will get his boy into college two years earlier than at present, 
when the athletic and social life of that institution is so attuned as to place a 
heavy premium on physical and social maturity. Too many of the rewards of 
college life, of which both parents and students are avid, are connected with 
these social and athletic enterprises. Naturally, if the whole collegiate popula- 
tion the country over could be simultaneously set back two years or more in age, 
this part of the problem would at once disappear; but we must look forward to a 
period of slow change, in which certain of the private schools are likely to lend 
but reluctant aid, especially if any considerable group of colleges continues to 
put exclusive or chief stress on the old-fashioned examination as the means of 
determining fitness for entrance. On the other hand, most of the public schools 
and certain of the more progressive private schools will doubtless welcome the 
movement and give it support 

It is an extraordinary circumstance that so large a portion of our students 
come up to the spring of their senior year with little or no plan for the future, 
with no decision as to the field of work which they will enter, and frequently 
with little or no knowledge of what opportunities are offered by the world of 
affairs to the college graduate. This is peculiarly striking in an institution 
where approximately one-third of their classmates are partly or wholly self- 
supporting. As time goes on, the day arrives when they simply must have a 
job, and so they jump at the first one which comes along, regardless of its in- 
trinsic merits or defects and equally regardless of the likelihood that they can 
succeed in it. A certain amount of rough and tumble at the outset of life is 
doubtless a good thing for many types of men, and it is certainly impossible 
by any device now available to predict with confidence what calling any given 
individual will find satisfying and in what one he will succeed. Nevertheless, 
our present procedure in the whole matter is highly irrational and deserving of 
radical alteration. 

Two things at least require to be done, neither of which can be accomplished 
instantly but upon which a beginning can certainly be made, granted interest 
in the problem and moderate financial means wherewith to begin. 

There is, in the first place, need for a carefully organized bureau where 
accurate current information could be obtained, in part through bulletins, in 
part by interview, regarding contemporary conditions in the typical occupations 
which every year absorb the members of our graduating classes. What are the 
prerequisites of any particular occupation? What is the average period of ap- 
prenticeship? Are college men desired and welcomed or taken only as a last 
resort? What are the initial wages, what the average for men ten, twenty, or 
thirty years out of college, what the maximum? What are the general social 
surroundings of the work? These and dozens of other considerations have a real 
bearing on an intelligent choice of occupation, and, even though a man finds 
after a year or two that he is in the wrong job, the chances of this occurring will 
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surely be greatly reduced if he knows some of these significant facts before en- 
listing. As things are now, the college applicant for a job can often secure only 
the most imperfect and unreliable information 

The second great need is a personnel service which would help the student 
to determine with some exactness for himself what his real qualifications are 
and in what fields of endeavor he can hope to be successful. This is dangerous 
ground, and as yet little has been done which can be accepted as affording 
reliable technique, but a thorough aptitude examination would certainly bring 
to many a boy’s attention defects which he could perhaps remedy but which, 
uncorrected, will certainly impair his success. It may also help him materially in 
crystallizing his own vague notions of where he would really like to begin. 


COEDUCATION 


The following report of a discussion held in New York City was 
published by the New York Sun. 


Coeducation in high schools and colleges is not a settled policy by any 
means, and the next decade will probably see a return to the segregation of the 
sexes, it was agreed by several educators who spoke at a joint luncheon of the 
associations of high-school teachers and high-school principals held at the Hotel 
Biltmore. 

Dr. David Snedden, professor of educational sociology at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, recalled that the question of coeducation vs. segregation 
seemed to have been settled many years ago. He pointed out that comparatively 
few cities segregate boys and girls in their public schools today. 

“However,” he continued, “‘we have no right to say that any social issue 
is settled. I would not be surprised if, within ten years, the beliefs of today were 
reversed and segregation were made universal. We are in the midst of a change, 
a very decided change, and it is hard to say where it will lead. It is equally 
difficult to cite the causes for this change. One cause is undoubtedly the break- 
ing down of old mora] standards based on religious beliefs because of the chang- 
ing attitude with which educated people view religion. 

“Two other factors in the situation are the economic independence of 
women, particularly young women, and birth control. These are not matters 
for me to approve or disapprove. They are matters for the research student in 
sociology to report. Those of us who are teachers, in so far as we have a real 
interest in the future, should study these social conditions and changes which 
are confronting us and should help to guide the new tendencies toward higher 
and better standards. 

“One definite type which has developed as a result of this change is the so- 
called ‘flapper.’ We ask, Whence come the moral standards of the flapper, her 
attitudes toward drinking, dress, sex, propriety, etc.? Certainly they are not 
from her father and mother nor from her adult teachers and advisers. In our 
large urban centers particularly, the home is losing its influence. Ninety per 
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cent of the vital personal reactions of the ‘flapper’ are with her own kind. She 
has a herd mind, and its action is proof against all the admonitions and warnings 
of her elders.” 

Katherine Rogers Adams, dean of Mills College, Oakland, California, ad- 
vocated the segregation of sexes in secondary schools and said that she believed 
the change predicted by Professor Snedden was already taking place. 

Associate Superintendent Harold G. Campbell, in charge of the high-school 
division of the board of education, indicated that he favored segregation but 
that the practical difficulties of housing the rapidly increasing high-school popu- 
lation of New York City made it impossible to effect segregation to any great 
extent. 

One recalls the answer made some years ago by President C. W. 
Eliot to the question whether coeducation endangers the morals of 
American girls. He said that it was his experience that the girls of 
America are entirely competent to take care of themselves. 

The kind of loose talk about “flappers” which is reported in the 
article in the New York Sun and the prophecy that segregation is to 
come in the next decade sound very strange to one who has any 
acquaintance with American schools. The only observable tendency 
toward segregation known to the present writer is that which ap- 
pears in the fact that boys go into one type of elective course and 
girls into another. Girls take home economics, and boys take pre- 
engineering courses. This is a natural kind of segregation resulting 
from differences in personal and vocational interests. The social life 
of America is not likely to go back to the stage where boys and girls 
are thought of as dangerous to one another. Even the Turks are 
putting on hats. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARD FOR ESSAY ON HIGHWAYS 


The Highway Education Board, Washington, D.C., makes the 
following announcement. 

John Texeira, Kauai High School, Territory of Hawaii, ‘the most western 
high school in the western boundary of the United States,” is announced as 
winner of the H. S. Firestone Four Years’ University Scholarship offered in the 
National Good Roads Essay Contest of 1925. Thus for the first time in the 
history of this annual competition, which has been conducted by the Highway 
Education Board for six years, what is probably the largest single educational 
award in the United States goes outside its continental borders. 

Texeira’s essay was chosen as the best of approximately two hundred 
thousand papers submitted by high-school pupils in the United States and its 
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possessions. It was entered first in his local high school of Kauai and progressed 
from there to the Extension Division of the University of Hawaii, which fosters 
the contest in the Hawaiian Islands. It was certified to the board as the best 
paper from Hawaii and placed before a national committee of judges named by 
the chairman of the board, J. J. Tigert, commissioner of education of the United 
States. 

Serving as chairman of the committee of judges was Andrew W. Mellon, 
secretary of the treasury. The other members were Walter Dill Scott, president 
of Northwestern University, and Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor of the American 
Boy. The first ballot disclosed virtual unanimity. The scholarship, which is the 
sixth of its kind to be awarded, will defray all the expenses of the student per- 
taining to tuition, room, board, books, and special fees during four years at 
any college or university in the United States that he may choose to attend. 
Its value is probably in excess of four thousand dollars. 


A COURT DECISION ON DISMISSAL FROM SCHOOL 


The State Board of Education of New Hampshire has issued a 
circular of information regarding a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire. The descriptive portion of this circular 
is as follows: 


Two years ago certain high-school boys brought intoxicating cider to a 


school function held in Whitefield. As a matter of discipline, the superintendent 
and the headmaster referred the boys implicated to the school board. The board 
held a meeting at which the boys and their parents were heard. It then ad- 
monished several of the boys and dismissed from school one boy who would not 
give the assurance of correct conduct required. The dismissal was on the ground 
of gross misconduct and for refusal to conform to the rules of the school. 

The boy, through his father, brought suit against the school board, superin- 
tendent, and headmaster for damages of five thousand dollars. The case came 
before the superior court, and the jury found against the school officers and 
placed the damages at $2,108.34. The presiding justice, Judge Allen, set aside 
the verdict and ordered a verdict for the defendants. The case was next appealed 
to the supreme court, and the unanimous decision was favorable to the White- 
field school board and its employees. 

1. The court held that action could not be brought against the superin- 
tendent and the headmaster, since they kept the boy out of school in accordance 
with the order of dismissal of the school board. 

2. It held that action could not be brought against the one member of the 
board who was not present at the hearing and who had no part in the vote of 
dismissal. 

3. It held that the school board (two members were present and voted) 
was not liable, because public officers acting in a judicial capacity in cases where 
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they have jurisdiction are exempt from civil process for their acts. (a) The court 
held that the dismissal was a judicial act. “‘A hearing on the subject, which the 
plaintiff on invitation attended, resulted in the decision to dismiss, and the 
judgment of the board is to be treated as having the same attributes and inci- 
dents as the judgment of a court.” (6) The court held: “The school board had 
general jurisdiction to dismiss. The general right and authority of dismissal 
was vested in them The dismissal was a decision of a case between the 
plaintiff and the school district which the board was the duly constituted 
tribunal to determine.” 


COMMERCIAL COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The earliest form of systematic vocational education to be organ- 
ized in the United States was that supplied by the so-called “busi- 
ness colleges.” About fifteen years ago the public high schools en- 
tered into competition with these private institutions in the attempt 
to supply the kind of practical training which the young people of 
the country seemed to require for clerical callings. The public schools 
attempted to combine general training with specialized vocational 
training. The business colleges, however, have continued to flourish, 
because, for the most part, they omit the general academic require- 
ments which the high schools emphasize. There is a disposition in 


some quarters to criticize the high schools. A newspaper item reports 
an example of such criticism at a meeting of teachers of stenography 
in New York City. 


Miss Cahill, who spent thirteen years in Wall Street offices before entering 
the teaching profession, spoke from the standpoint of both the business woman 
and the teacher. 

“Commercial education is on the toboggan in New York City,” she said. 
“In fact, I can almost see it in a ditch, unless the commercial teachers swing the 
sled. The whole schedule of commercial education is not well laid out. The 
amount of credits allowed in commercial courses for commercial subjects is mea- 
ger and absurd. Out of a total of seventy-two points, ten may be taken in com- 
mercial subjects. Of course, it is necessary to have a good academic training, 
but, when one is training for a life-career, one needs more than ten credits out 
of seventy-two. The whole system is totally inadequate and of ancient vintage, 
and it needs revision.” 

Miss Cahill suggested that commercial subjects be introduced in the re- 
quired group. “In any profession some knowledge of bookkeeping is needed,” 
she said, “while typewriting is the modern form of handwriting. These two 
subjects should be put among the required studies.” 
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By way of showing what is happening in the commercial high schools, Miss 
Cahill described the rise and fall of commercial education at the Julia Richman 
High School. In 1913 there were eight teachers of shorthand and typewriting. 
By 1922 the number had increased to forty-five. This year there are twenty- 
five teachers in that department. In other commercial departments there has 
been a corresponding drop. 

Mr. McNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, urged the rec- 
ognition of the special courses that are being given in the High School of Com- 
merce, which, he declared, are adapted to the needs of the students. He said 
that, unless qualifying certificates are done away with, the High School of Com- 
merce might as well close its doors or give an academic course. 

“The situation is intolerable,” he said. “We can’t go back. We must keep 
on making progress.” 

Dr. James Sullivan, assistant state commissioner of education, who opened 
his address by remarking that he approved of a course of study adapted to the 
needs of the greater number of students, spoke briefly after the discussion had 
closed. He declared himself to be in full accord with the speakers and suggested 
that the commercial teachers of the city get their demands into shape and pre- 
sent them to the Board of Regents, where, he said, they would be heard favor- 
ably. He promised his co-operation in the matter. 


Such statements as these require careful consideration. They 
lead to such questions as the following: Are public high schools to 
become training schools for industry and commerce by reducing 
academic courses toa minimum? Are pupils to be rushed into indus- 
try with relatively little personal cultivation? Does the new constit- 
uency of the high school require a new type of training wholly 
different from the academic type familiar in American educational 
history? These questions ought not to be answered on partisan 
grounds. If the commercial schools are to have their policies deter- 
mined by considerations other than those which have been operating 
of late in the development of their curriculums, there should be a 
broad view of the policies involved and the teachers of stenogra- 
phy should be heard, but the teachers of science and English should 
also be heard. 


BEAUTIFYING SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 


The Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, makes the following announce- 
ment. 


Of the 312 playgrounds entered by 182 cities in the national playground 
beautification contest conducted by the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
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tion of America, eighty are school playgrounds. Others are adjacent to schools 
but are not the property ot school organizations. 

The competing school playgrounds range from the scrubby field around the 
little red schoolhouse where rural children play their games to the modern high- 
school athletic field. Antreville and Coward, South Carolina, are the smallest 
communities entering school playgrounds. Each boasts one hundred people. 
New York City is the largest, entering the athletic field of the Public Schools 
Athletic League in Brooklyn and the De Witt Clinton High School Playground. 
Other small towns which will beautify school playgrounds are Cedar Creek, 
Wisconsin, population 150; Greenwood, Virginia, population 200; Hemlock, 
Michigan, population 500; and Stillman Valley, Illinois, population 300. 

The beautification contest closes in November, 1926. It was made possible 
through $3,000 in cash awards offered by the Harmon Foundation. One thou- 
sand dollars will be distributed in each of three population groups among the 
eleven playgrounds making the greatest progress in attractiveness. The leading 
playground will win $500 and the ten next highest $50 each. An additional 
$1,650 donated by certain nursery companies will allow a prize of $50 in nursery 
stock to each of the thirty-three winning playgrounds. 

In a number of cities parent-teacher associations have taken the initiative 
in entering playgrounds in the contest. Some playgrounds have been entered 
through the wish of the school children. The interest and pride of the children 
will be employed in beautifying not only school playgrounds but community 
and neighborhood playgrounds as well. Arbor Day will have a special signifi- 
cance this year through the planting of trees and shrubs on playgrounds through- 
out the nation. 

The enthusiasm with which schools are taking up the beautification idea is 
illustrative of their new attitude toward recreation—the fourth “R” in the 
modern curriculum, according to the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. A generation ago schools gave little thought to directed play, but 
now they recognize it as an essential part of education. In 122 of the 711 cities 
reporting directed playgrounds for the recent yearbook of the association, the 
board of education was named as the managing authority of the municipal 
recreation system. Three hundred and three cities reported a total of 5,375 
acres in school playgrounds. In 219 cities 1,389 school buildings are used outside 
of school hours as community-recreation centers. 


ADAPTING THE CURRICULUM TO POPULAR NEEDS 


The Christian Science Monitor has published an article from 
Eureka, California, which describes an extreme reconstruction of the 
high-school organization in order to provide for the pupils who are 
not going farther in the educational system. The plan raises a num- 
ber of questions in the mind of the reader: Is it the duty of the high 
school to provide for everyone? Is the high school of the ordinary 
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type wrong in its demands for training in intellectual lines? What is 
education? 
The following paragraphs from the article may be quoted. 


A high school articulated to the needs of each student as a citizen-to-be is 
envisaged in the “Eureka School Plan,” which has been successfully initiated by 
George C. Jensen, principal of the Eureka High School. The set curriculum, 
rigid textbook drilling, and the educational matrix in which students are often 
measured according to tests and grades are swept aside or modified in this new 
system, which combines classroom instruction with vocational education 

The Eureka High School has an enrolment of eight hundred students. The 
student body is divided into four groups: the university group, the high-school 
graduation group, the non-graduation group, and the part-time students. The 
designations describe the character of the work in each. The non-graduation 
group is composed of those many students who are often neglected, those who 
drop out of school after a year or more of indifferent work. At first, nearly one- 
third of the student body fell into this group, but the system of selective training 
outlined has all but eliminated delinquency. Groups 2, 3, and 4 are taught in 
connection with the employment bureau, and the number of part-time students 
has dropped from 199 to 125 in two years 

A careful study of the ambitions and aims of each student has resulted in 
classing 75 per cent of the boys and girls in non-university groups. These stu- 
dents are directly interested in employment, and it is assumed that many of 
them will not finish high school. For them the Eureka High School is at best a 
finishing school. These many hundreds must be trained not only for effective 
employment but for proper life-attitudes as well, and Mr. Jensen’s plan dis- 
charges such responsibilities admirably. 

Community committees have been organized in connection with school 
work, Engineers, garage owners, carpenters, and service clubs have been drafted 
into service. This has made possible the formation of classes of project students 
who are placed in positions offering advancement 

Mr. Jensen says: “It has long been feared that such ability grouping of 
students would lead to wrong comparisons. After thorough investigation and 
experience, I feel that we will have one of the great surprises in education here. 
If the student is placed in a group which has the proper ability level for him, 
his work is almost always successful, with the direct result that both the student 
and his parents are happy. The faculty of this school no longer fears the former 
unfortunate comparisons.” 


OPPORTUNITY AND ACCOMPLISHMENT IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION" 


PAUL H. HANUS 
Harvard University 


It is fair to say, I think, that the endeavor to improve our second- 
ary education has been and is most marked in the field of the public 
high school. It has not been confined to that field, however, and in 
recent times some of the most significant endeavor has taken place 
in private and endowed schools. 

To present in outline (I shall not attempt to do more) certain 
agencies and procedures which have functioned in bringing our con- 
temporary opportunity for secondary education to its present stage 
of development, I shall have to traverse ground that I know is famil- 
iar to many of you. I give a brief account of these agencies and pro- 
cedures, nevertheless, because it is essential to my present purpose, 
because I know that people, even teachers, forget, and because the 
procedures illustrate a fruitful method of solving educational prob- 
lems—a method which, so far as I know, is the peculiar invention of 
this country. I mean the method of voluntary co-operation. 

Because our secondary schools originated as college-preparatory 
schools and because a practice once established tends to perpetuate 
itself, to become conventionalized, college-admission requirements 

* Two reasons impelled me to accept the invitation of the committee in charge of 
the Inglis Lecture in Secondary Education to deliver the lecture this year. My first 
reason is found in the tribute of Dean Henry W. Holmes to Professor Inglis at the 
memorial exercises in honor of Professor Inglis in May, 1924. Dean Holmes said: “The 
sense of our personal loss must indeed be heavy upon us; but we are gathered here to 
express our confidence that the work he did was significant and to confess our obliga- 
tion to carry it on.” Again: “Let us determine to devote ourselves, in the broad un- 
selfish spirit in which he worked, to the solution of educational problems and to the 
building of a science and philosophy of education upon foundations unshakable.” 
Although not a specialist in secondary education, I was glad to attempt, however 
imperfectly, to “carry on” in the sense given those words by Dean Holmes. My second 
reason is this: In attempting to contribute my bit to the work which death prevented 


Professor Inglis from carrying on, I feel myself, once more, associated with my friend 
and colleague in the work which we both loved and in which he led.—P. H. H. 
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continued to determine the aims and the scope of the work of the 
secondary schools for many years. When the academies entered the 
field, the college-preparatory aim was an essential feature of their 
total aim. If it had not been, the academies would have failed to 
meet the demands of an important part of their constituency. In 
time, that aim overtopped all other aims in most of the academies 
that survived the competition with the public high schools. That 
aim, is, of course, normally and desirably, a persistent aim of the 
public high schools of today. In the best high schools or city systems 
of high schools it neither obscures the aims of the schools as inde- 
pendent educational institutions serving the varied educational 
needs of their respective communities nor interferes with these aims. 
In many less favorably circumstanced high schools, however—a 
large proportion of the total number—the college-preparatory aim 
is still dominant enough to control the lion’s share of the total educa- 
tional offering of these schools or, at least, to influence profoundly 
the aims, scope, and methods of all the work even when, as some- 
times happens, the college-admission requirements reflect aims and 
methods at variance with, or antagonistic to, the independent func- 
tions of the high schools as community schools. 

At first sight, it may seem anomalous that the college-prepara- 
tory aim should still be as influential as it is in public high schools 
sending few or no pupils to college, since that aim was the chief cause 
of the decline of public interest in the publicly supported secondary 
school during the Eighteenth Century and part of the Nineteenth 
Century. The reason for this seeming anomaly is not far to seek. 
Apart from the fact that college-admission requirements are no long- 
er restricted to little more than Latin and Greek, it has been uni- 
versally recognized that college-preparatory pupils belong, for the 
most part, to the leading classes of society, the fortunate and influ- 
ential classes. Such members of society are known to possess a degree 
of education, or at least an appreciation of it, which the other mem- 
bers of society do not possess and to which, in large part, the leading 
classes attribute their more fortunate economic and social position. 
Ambitious persons who are not yet members of the leading classes 
cherish the ambition to attain, through education, the economic 
independence and social influence of these classes. Accordingly, the 
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college-preparatory work, affording, as it does, the education sought 
by the leading classes, has always enjoyed a social distinction not 
possessed by the other work of the school. Moreover, discerning par- 
ents were and are aware of the fact that work not accepted for college 
admission was and sometimes still is inferior in thoroughness to col- 
lege-preparatory work. 

What I have been saying in somewhat labored terms is this. Be- 
cause our secondary schools originated as college-preparatory schools 
and because college-preparatory pupils have always been of the lead- 
ing classes or, at least, of those classes that aspire to either intellectu- 
al leadership or social leadership or both, it was inevitable that the 
kind of education preferred by the social and intellectual élite has 
been considered good enough by ambitious parents who have been 
able to send their children to the high school. 

The ambition to achieve distinction through self-improvement 
is a valuable asset to the individual and to society. We welcome it 
whenever it appears. It gradually became apparent, however, that 
this ambition could not be realized by way of the college-preparatory 
work in the case of those pupils who could not go to college, always 
the great majority. As time went on, it was clearly seen that the 
college-preparatory work, if not followed by college education, was 
unsatisfactory for most pupils as preparation for a progressively 
significant career, such a career as that at which the pupils or their 
parents aimed, or as preparation for fuller enjoyment of the serious 
pleasures of life, or as a stimulus to further education. In time, there- 
fore, it was realized both within and without the teaching profession 
that the value of college-preparatory training for most non-collegiate 
pupils was greatly overestimated. 

In estimating the value of the classical course in our secondary 
schools, thoughtful people took into account not only what the 
pupils could get out of it but also what they had no opportunity to 
get. What they got was a more or less satisfactory acquaintance 
with the elements of the Latin and Greek languages, a very rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with small portions of the literatures of those 
languages, the elements of algebra and geometry, some ancient histo- 
ry, and very little else. What they had no opportunity to get may 
be described as follows: The classical course left the pupil eighteen 
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or nineteen years old untouched by the beauties, the solace, and the 
inspiration of the literature of his mother-tongue and without the 
power to speak and write English with something approaching ac- 
curacy and ease. It gave him no training in history and government 
that would enable him to understand and appreciate the institution- 
al life of organized society, including our own. It gave him no train- 
ing in natural science and thus left him without the power to under- 
stand or appreciate some of the most important thought and activi- 
ties of his time. It gave him no training in modern languages that 
would open to him the intellectual resources and the genius of other 
modern nations. It gave him no training that would enable him to 
understand and appreciate to some extent the art treasures of his 
own time and those of all time. It afforded no manual training that 
might give him, by way of laboratory experience, an understanding 
of the industrial activities whereby society keeps itself going. It pro- 
vided no opportunity for vocational training. It afforded no oppor- 
tunity for self-discovery except for the pupil of linguistic or mathe- 
matical ability. Lastly, it paid no attention to the pupil’s physical 
development and vigor, on which all his usefulness and happiness 
ultimately depend. Such a course, whatever it might be as prepara- 
tion for a college course that might compensate for the omissions 
and defects of the earlier course, could not, in general, conduce to 
intellectual superiority or social leadership. Contemporary needs 
were not provided for save incidentally and remotely. 

I have already said that the difference between what secondary- 
school pupils got and what they could not get was realized in time 
by the teachers and the general public. The literature, lay and pro- 
fessional, of the late eighties and the nineties is replete with discus- 
sions of this important issue. I shall not attempt to name individuals 
who were influential, through this literature and in other ways, in 
bringing the secondary schools to the point of actually making the 
changes seen to be necessary. Some of them were very influential 
indeed, but, however great their influence was, they could not, as 
individuals, effect the desired reforms save in a very limited way. 
It was only when they organized for the cause which they advocated 
that the needed improvements in secondary education began to be 
made in earnest and over a wide area. 
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I shall therefore restrict myself to reminding you of the fruitful 
work—work that conspicuously yielded practical results—done 
by agencies consisting of individuals working together in regional 
associations of teachers and in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

These agencies were the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Committee of Ten on Secondary School 
Studies and the Committee on College Entrance Requirements of 
the National Education Association, the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board (emanating from the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland although the origi- 
nal suggestion leading to its establishment came from New England), 
and the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
of the National Education Association. 

I single out these agencies for special mention because of their 
outstanding achievements. In so doing, I do not intend to minimize 
the help rendered by other associations of college and secondary- 
school teachers, associations of superintendents of schools, and re- 
gional and national associations of departmental teachers—teachers 
of English, history, and the rest. Moreover, all these agencies de- 
serve mention for another reason. They represent that method of 
voluntary co-operation in the solution of educational problems to 
which I have referred. 

Associations of teachers for the consideration of educational 
questions are, of course, common the world over. In Europe, when 
important questions of educational policy are to be dealt with, repre- 
sentatives of the teaching profession are called together by the gov- 
ernment, and the government ultimately decides on the scope and 
the content of the report to be issued. With us, although the teach- 
ing profession has no such professional standing as it has on the con- 
tinent of Europe, the teachers themselves voluntarily undertake to 
solve the problems of educational reform. The agencies I have men- 
tioned illustrate voluntary co-operation on a large scale. It has not 
always been as fruitful as in the instances of which I am about to 
remind you, and it remains to be exercised in ways not yet tried. 

When the public high schools sought to modify the scope and the 
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nature of their work in response to the broader community demands 
and the college-preparatory demands, difficulty was experienced in 
most schools in meeting both sets of demands. This difficulty was 
experienced in the larger schools as well as in the smaller schools, 
although, naturally, the difficulty was greater in the smaller schools. 
In view of the established pre-eminence of the traditional college- 
preparatory work and the conception of it as the conventionally cor- 
rect thing, it was inevitable that conflict should develop between the 
college-preparatory work and the other work, both demanded by the 
public and both making demands on the time and the energy of the 
school. 

The satisfactory adjustment of these two sets of demands was a 
difficult and long process. Indeed, the end is not yet, but much prog- 
ress has been made. This adjustment, difficult in itself, was ren- 
dered still more difficult by the differences between the admission 
requirements of the different colleges. These differences were not 
limited to the subjects of study but included also differences within 
the subjects themselves. The latter were sometimes so great that 
schools could not meet the admission requirements in certain sub- 
jects for different colleges without maintaining parallel courses in 
those subjects; this, of course, made inordinate and unnecessary de- 
mands on the schools. 

The necessity of attacking this problem of adjustment effectively 
became acute during the last two decades of the last century. It be- 
came more and more apparent that something other than talking 
and writing must be done to bring about the desired result. Action 
was needed—action by agreement between the two parties most af- 
fected by the controversy. 

Then appeared the important co-operating agencies which I have 
mentioned. The first of these was the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, which came into existence in 1885- 
86. At first, this association significantly called itself the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, retaining this 
name until 1915. The most important achievement of this associa- 
tion was to impress the colleges, which at that time tended to main- 
tain an attitude of authoritative direction toward the secondary 
schools, with the plight of the schools, especially the public high 
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schools, when they tried to satisfy the varied demands of the colleges 
and also the broader demands of the communities in which they 
were located. The association promoted important modifications in 
college-admission requirements, which eliminated some of the most 
unreasonable differences between the requirements of the different 
colleges. It also influenced favorably the enlargement of the scope 
of the admission requirements, that is, furthered the trend toward ac- 
cepting a wider range of subjects as suitable for college-admission 
purposes. These achievements tended to enable the schools to give 
more nearly adequate attention to the newer subjects—a much need- 
ed consummation. 

As has already been intimated, the enlargement of the scope of 
the college-admission requirements was not an unmixed advantage 
for some time. For the most part, the traditional college-admission 
requirements remained in force; they were, indeed, strengthened. 
Owing to the time-consuming character of the studies required for 
college admission and the persistent collegiate preference for them, 
it happened that the newer studies were frequently treated in step- 
motherly fashion and thus failed to satisfy the desires of the schools, 
of the public, and of the colleges. It was the day of scrappy courses 
in all except the traditional studies; the time allotted to the newer 
studies was inadequate; and there was little continuity or intensive- 
ness in the pursuit of them once they were undertaken. There were 
also great differences in the achievements of the schools in the tradi- 
tional studies. Indeed, it is not too much to say that secondary- 
school programs of study varied so greatly the country over that the 
program situation could be described as almost chaotic. Additional 
difficulties were experienced in effecting a satisfactory articulation 
of elementary and secondary schools and in attempting to do well 
in four years all the work that should be done in the high school, 
four years being at the time the almost universal length of the 
secondary-school “course.” 

The problems involved were of national importance. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that the National Education Association should take 
a hand in the endeavor to solve them. The National Council of Edu- 
cation, a department of the National Education Association, made 
a signal contribution to the solution of the problems by appointing 
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a committee on secondary-school studies—the famous Committee 
of Ten. 

The work of the Committee of Ten gave new and significant 
evidence of the value of the principle of voluntary co-operation in 
the solution of educational problems. The committee, itself consist- 
ing of school and college teachers, appointed nine subcommittees, 
each composed of ten members similarly selected, to consider, sever- 
ally, the time limits, the best methods of teaching, the most desirable 
time allotments, and the best methods of testing the pupils’ attain- 
ments in the nine principal studies at that time recognized as appro- 
priate secondary-school subjects. 

The reports of the subcommittees proved to be significant con- 
tributions to a more promising solution of the problems submitted 
to the subcommittees than had been previously achieved. Further, 
inasmuch as several of the subcommittees desired an earlier begin- 
ning for the studies which they had under consideration—that is, an 
earlier beginning than the ninth school year, the first high-school 
year—pointing out the well-nigh impossible task of doing adequately 
in only four years what ought to be accomplished by secondary- 
school pupils, the subcommittees considered and caused the Com- 
mittee of Ten to consider the wisdom of a new and better articula- 
tion of elementary and secondary education, namely, the extension 
downward of the period of secondary education. The Committee of 
Ten adopted the suggestions of the subcommittees and thus fore- 
shadowed the advent of the junior high school, although the junior 
high school did not actually appear in our public-school systems until 
about twenty years later. 

Two immediate results of the work of the Committee of Ten, 
apart from those just mentioned, were of great importance. The first 
was the formulation of four sample programs of study for four-year 
secondary schools based on the recommendations of the subcom- 
mittees. Although, in the estimation of the committee, these pro- 
grams should have been considered as mere scaffolding for the con- 
struction of actual programs, they were widely adopted either as 
they stood or with slight modifications. Nevertheless, these pro- 
grams accomplished much in bringing order into the chaotic state of 
secondary-school programs of study. The other result was a rein- 
forcement of the not yet fully established conception of the public 
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secondary school as primarily a school that must meet the needs of a 
majority of the community and only incidentally a college-prepara- 
tory school. This reinforcement appeared in the report of the com- 
mittee in no uncertain terms. The report says: 


The secondary schools of the United States, taken as a whole, do not exist 
for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for colleges Their main func- 
tion is to prepare for the duties of life that small proportion of all the children 
in the country—a proportion small in number but very important to the welfare 
of the nation—who show themselves able to profit by an education prolonged to 
the eighteenth year and whose parents are able to support them while they re- 
main so long at school 

In order that any successful graduate of a good secondary school should be 
free to present himself at the gates of the college or scientific school of his choice, 
it is necessary that the colleges and scientific schools of the country should 
accept for admission to appropriate courses of their instruction the attainments 
of any youth who has passed creditably through a good secondary-school course, 
no matter to what group of subjects he may have mainly devoted himself in the 
secondary school. 


The committee added that this was not possible because of the 
unsatisfactory condition of secondary-school programs of study. 
That was in 1893. 

In 1895, on the initiative of the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, the Department of Secondary Education and the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the National Education Association 
together appointed a Committee on College Entrance Requirements. 
That committee made its report in 1899. It traversed again and in 
similar fashion some of the ground covered by the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten; some of its recommendations repeat, though in some- 
what stronger terms, recommendations of the earlier committee. 
Notable among these are (1) the recommendation that any study 
among those dealt with by the Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements, if pursued with a sufficient time allotment, should be 
allowed by the colleges to count toward admission to college and (2) 
a more emphatic statement of the recommendation of the Committee 
of Ten concerning the reorganization of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth school years of the public-school system as a junior high 
school, although the name “junior high school’’ was not used. 

Two other recommendations of the Committee on College En- 


t Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, pp. 51-52. 
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trance Requirements were influential in promoting progress in sec- 
ondary education. One of these, the one that had the most immedi- 
ate influence, was that secondary schools should establish “national 
norms,” or units of work (a unit meaning a year of work with sub- 
stantially a constant time allotment in a given subject), so that these 
units of work would have substantially the same meaning through- 
out the country and might therefore be accepted by any college 
toward satisfying its admission requirements. The other recommen- 
dation was that teachers in secondary schools should have acquired a 
college education or its equivalent. Technical training for secondary- 
school teachers—professional training—received no mention. 

By 1900 so much progress had been made toward defining the 
scope of secondary education as a whole and toward defining nation- | 
al units of work in the studies at that time established in secondary 
schools and recognized by the colleges as suitable for college-admis- 
sion purposes that a new co-operative agency was seen to be possible 
for maintaining and improving the standards (quantity and quality 
of work) in secondary-school studies that had been attained—at 
least on paper and in no small degree in practice—during the years 
that had elapsed since the founding of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1885. This new agency was the 
College Entrance Examination Board, consisting, once more, of col- 
lege and secondary-school teachers and deriving all its functions from 
these two groups of teachers working together. As is well known, the 
board sets uniform examinations for admission to colleges through- 
out the country; the examination questions are formulated and the 
results of the examinations are marked by representatives of the 
school and college departments concerned. In spite of some mistakes 
made by the board and, on occasion perhaps, because the board 
profited by no little adverse criticism, acceptance of the work of the 
College Entrance Examination Board has become nation wide, there 
being few, if any, colleges that now depend on their own examina- 
tions in preference to those of the board. 

Of all the regional associations, none has surpassed the achieve- 
ments of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in promulgating and enforcing uniform standards in the “‘ac- 
credited schools” of its territory. Only “accredited schools” can be- 
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come and remain members of the association. The standards of the 
association cover not only standards for secondary-school studies but 
much more that is of great importance to the life and work of a satis- 
factory school, as may be seen from the following brief outline of the 
standards for 1925. 

The standards of the North Central Association are ten in num- 
ber: (x) Buildings—their location, construction, equipment, and 
care. (2) Adequate laboratory and library facilities. (3) Approved 
records of scholarship and attendance. (4) Requirements for gradua- 
tion (four-year high schools)—fifteen units of work, not less than 
thirty-six weeks in the school year, forty minutes (net) minimum 
length of recitation. (5) Efficiency of the instruction and spirit of 
the school—determined by inspection. (6) Salaries—must be such 
as to enable the school to obtain and to hold teachers possessing the 
qualifications demanded by the association. (7) Preparation of sec- 
ondary-school teachers of academic subjects—minimum, equivalent 
to graduation from a college belonging to the North Central Associa- 
tion, which must include a minimum of eleven semester hours (after 
1925, fifteen semester hours) of the study of education. (8) The 
teaching load—some factors conditioning the efficiency of the in- 
struction: pupil-teacher ratio, twenty-five to one; number of classes 
taught by the teacher, five daily; daily class enrolment per teacher, 
150; number of pupils in a class, twenty-five; an average attendance 
in excess of thirty pupils per teacher is considered a violation of this 
standard. (9) The pupil load—in general, four unit courses per pu- 
pil: only pupils ranking in the highest 25 per cent of the class may 
take more. (10) Program of studies—“The association recommends 
that three units in English, two units in social science, one unit in 
biological science or one unit in general science, and one unit in 
physical education or health, with or without credit, be required for 
graduation of all students in the four-year high school.” The associa- 
tion further “recommends the introduction of vocational subjects, 
such as agriculture, manual training, household economics, and com- 
mercial subjects, into schools where local conditions render such in- 
troduction feasible. The association will hold that a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified teachers must be provided to care adequately for all 
instruction offered.” 
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Another achievement of the North Central Association should be 
noted. This is its success in enforcing standards for colleges as well 
as for secondary schools, thus influencing favorably the education of 
college graduates who become teachers in schools accredited by the 
association. It will be remembered that only those persons having 
an education equivalent to graduation from a college belonging to 
the North Central Association may teach in such schools. Further, 
as early as 1903, the association reaffirmed the democratic concep- 
tion of secondary education that had been set forth by many indi- 
viduals and that had found recognition in the organized agencies 
working for the improvement of secondary education which I have 
already mentioned. Ever since, all the work of the association has 
been in harmony with that conception. 

During the past ten years the National Education Association 
has again rendered important service to secondary education through 
its Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
That commission, taking into account all that had been done by its 
predecessors, whether individuals or associations, once more defined 
the “objectives” of secondary education and made important new 
contributions in the defining of the objectives of the several depart- 
ments of secondary-school work. The work of the commission has 
been widely influential in promoting throughout the country general 
acceptance of the reorganization of our public secondary schools into 
the junior-senior high school scheme of organization. 

Though both these results of the work of the commission are im- 
portant, the latter deserves more emphasis than I have yet given it. 
In spite of many shortcomings, the junior-senior high school scheme 
of organization may be fairly characterized as the most promising 
educational agency yet devised for the discovery of the capacities 
and the needs of individuals and for the progressive planning of their 
education from the seventh school year onward in the light of that 
discovery. The junior-senior high school organization thus marks an 
important advance in the endeavor to plan the secondary education 
of every individual in the light of individual and social needs, that 
is, in the light of the purpose for which our public schools exist. 

What the future may bring in the matter of extending our public 
secondary education upward so as to include the junior college can- 
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not be predicted. If the junior college should become an integral 
part of our public-school system, I am persuaded that we would 
round out our public secondary education with great profit to our 
whole educational endeavor and that our best pupils would, more- 
over, be in a better position to accomplish results comparable to the 
best achievements of Continental secondary-school pupils. The Con- 
tinental secondary schools, as is well known, carry their work about 
two years beyond our secondary-school work, and that is accom- 
plished by the time their pupils are no older than are our present 
secondary-school graduates. Whether we can save those two appar- 
ently lost years by means of the junior college seems to me a question 
not now answerable. 

All workers in the field of secondary education have been greatly 
aided by the literature in their field which came into existence in 
this country in about 1890 and developed rapidly in quantity and 
quality. Before the nineties educational periodicals dealt with the 
undifferentiated field of education. In the early nineties appeared 
successively two periodicals—the Academy and School and College— 
both devoted chiefly to secondary education and both decidedly 
creditable publications. Each of these journals lived only a short 
time, but they were followed immediately by the School Review, 
which soon became, as it is now, the leading periodical in its field in 
this country. During the nineties also, books dealing partly or whol- 
ly with secondary education began to appear. Today, the annual 
output of books and articles dealing with secondary education is 
large. 

During the past thirty-five years, particularly during the last 
dozen years or so, another agency has played an increasingly impor- 
tant part in promoting the improvement of secondary education, 
namely, college and university departments or schools of education. 
They have sent out a host of teachers with educational insight and 
outlook, a professional consciousness, not formerly attainable by be- 
ginners in the profession and promising much for the future. They 
have not always maintained the standards of general, nor indeed of 
professional, scholarship that should be maintained, but they have 
already rendered good service, and we may justly expect much more 
from them in the future. The teachers whom they have sent out are 
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at work on the firing line—in the secondary schools where such 
standards as we need must be applied and reforms must be adopted 
in spite of all sorts of practical difficulties. Moreover, in and through 
these schools of education, research into the problems of secondary 
education has made its appearance and is being energetically pro- 
moted. Slowly but surely we have come to regard research in educa- 
tion as we regard research in all other human endeavor, indispensable 
to progress. 

One other important agency in helping to provide our contempo- 
rary opportunity in secondary education must not be overlooked. 
At least one of the great foundations—the General Education Board 
—among its other great and numerous gifts to education, has stimu- 
lated the establishment of public secondary schools throughout the 
South by grants in aid of local taxation. It has also contributed to 
the salaries of professors of secondary education in southern colleges. 
Without this help, many communities in the South now support- 
ing public high schools might be without them. 

Looking carefully at our secondary education as it is, we see that 
the result of all our striving since the Seventeenth Century is, at its 
best, a great opportunity, and it is a considerable opportunity even 
when that best is only approximated. At its best, this opportunity 
may be described as follows: We have a junior-senior high school 
that is a refining and unifying force in our complex society—a school 
that, in spite of its many shortcomings and the often weak reinforce- 
ment its best endeavors win from the general public, offers the ele- 
ments of general culture to all normal children approximately twelve 
to eighteen years old, who are led to seek general culture at an early 
age through the persuasive influence of a good beginning. At the 
same time, it provides more and more satisfactory opportunities for 
the pupil to find himself and to make the most of his dominant inter- 
ests and powers as he proceeds. It provides preliminary vocational 
training and experience for the pupil early in his secondary-school 
career and actual vocational training later if he wants it. In addition 
to these opportunities for general culture and for vocational training, 
the junior-senior high school provides continuous educational and 
vocational guidance so that the danger of inappropriate education 
of the individual pupil may be minimized. A flexible scheme of clas- 
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sification is provided whereby pupils of approximately the same abil- 
ity are taught together in order that each will feel the stimulus of 
measuring himself with his peers and will have a chance to proceed 
as fast and as thoroughly as he can or as slowly as he must. During 
the whole secondary-school period the school guards and promotes 
the pupils’ health and physical development by theoretical instruc- 
tion and directed physical exercises. Through its curriculum and its 
management, it provides for the development of character—that is, 
of moral ideals and of conduct in harmony with these ideals; with 
the same end in view, it encourages and helps to carry on a great 
variety of collateral or extra-curriculum pupil activities. This school 
is well articulated with the elementary school on the one hand and 
with the college on the other. It is open to all children of the com- 
munity, without tuition, on precisely the same terms. This is our 
public secondary school at its best. We have also private and en- 
dowed schools, notably some schools carried on as parts of university 
departments or schools of education that are organized on the same 
general plan as is the public junior-senior high school. Like our best 
public schools, these schools are contributing, each in its own way, 
to the progressive solution of the problems of secondary education. 

To what extent do the secondary schools in a single state or the 
country over really afford the opportunity here sketched? We do not 
know. Nor do we know what they actually accomplish with whatever 
opportunity they do afford. All that we know is that our secondary 
schools vary greatly in opportunity and that their product—the sec- 
ondary-school graduates—is a very uneven product as to scholar- 
ship, character, and all the other qualities essential to superior citi- 
zenship. This statement is based on general experience and observa- 
tion during a long period of time—in my case, more than forty years. 

Is it not time that our secondary schools were studied seriously 
with a view to finding out just what their status really is and just 
what their accomplishments are? I am aware that “measurement” 
is now in vogue in the high school as well as in the elementary school; 
that is good so far as it goes, although, for various reasons, it has not 
made as much progress in secondary education as in elementary edu- 
cation. I mean something else—something that should precede or at 
least accompany the use of intelligence tests or achievement tests. 
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I mean, first of all, a study to determine the extent to which our 
secondary schools afford the opportunity that has been sketched as 
the best and the extent to which they approximate it. Such knowl- 
edge is necessarily antecedent to the measurement of the details of 
accomplishment, for accomplishment can be judged fairly only in 
the light of opportunity. 

Since it is impossible for any one agency to measure the thou- 
sands of secondary schools of the country in this way, could one or 
more of the regional associations of colleges and secondary schools, 
perhaps with the co-operation of one or more state departments of 
education or with the co-operation of one of the great foundations, 
be induced to measure from fifty to one hundred schools lying within 
a given area, the schools chosen to be representative of the secondary 
schools of the region? May we not cherish the reasonable hope that 
a number of schools varying greatly in opportunity would volun- 
tarily offer themselves for such measurement? 

Suppose the standards of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools were used for this measurement. The 
standards of this association are certainly not unreasonable for any 
self-respecting secondary school. Possibly these standards could be 
combined in an index number and the results of applying this meas- 
ure to the chosen secondary schools made widely known. Such re- 
sults could, of course, be published without mentioning a single 
school by name, although each school would naturally wish to know 
the results so far as they applied to it and how it stood with reference 
to the other schools. The working out of such an index number and 
volunteer effort in using it might challenge, it seems to me, the inter- 
est and co-operation of schools of education if their assistance were 
desired, as probably it would be. 

After such measurement as has been suggested, individual schools 
and the schools of a region or of a state would be in a position to ap- 
praise justly the results expected of them in view of the conditions 
under which their work is done and, in case of need, could take steps 
to remedy deficiencies in the conditions or achievements on the basis 
of ascertained facts. It is well known that facts and only facts, con- 
vincingly set forth, will move the teachers and the powers that be to 
remedy defects that cry out for remedy. Whatever the defects of 
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such an index number as I have suggested, I am confident that the 
use of it would produce enough facts to help migktily toward the 
improvement both of the conditions under which many of our sec- 
ondary schools now carry on their work and of the results which 
they accomplish. 

Meanwhile, whether or not the suggestion just made is thought 
fruitful or feasible, I offer the following. Why not launch a deter- 
mined, concerted effort to make the most of the potential scholarship 
found in every secondary school, to bring it to as high a stage of 
development as is possible under the limitations of the time allotted 
to secondary education and of the maturity of secondary-school pu- 
pils? As to maturity, I cannot refrain from expressing the conviction 
that our secondary-school pupils are as intellectually immature as 
they seem to be, because, in general, we have not challenged their 
powers as we might with advantage challenge them. No doubt, if we 
continue to treat our secondary-school pupil as if he were still a 
child, he will remain a child. If he can be made to realize that more 
is possible for him than is possible for a child and that more is ex- 
pected of him than is expected of a child, he will tend to respond ac- 
cordingly. 

I have asserted that our secondary-school graduates vary greatly 
in the matter of scholarship. It is not too much to say, I think, that 
secondary-school graduates and, incidentally, college graduates are, 
with notable exceptions, characterized by intellectual flabbiness in- 
stead of intellectual vigor. Intellectual interests make only a mild 
appeal to them or no appeal at all. We—school teachers and college 
professors—all affirm that scholarship is a precious thing, but too 
often we tolerate indifference or lukewarm devotion to it. Although 
a modicum of scholarship is demanded for admission to almost every 
career and real preparation for the professions is based on scholar- 
ship, we do not refuse to accept indifferent scholarship as preparation 
for college and for the professional schools to the disadvantage of 
both—which is general social disadvantage. 

What is needed is a “militant attitude” in favor of scholarship, 
a serious intellectual purpose that is pervasive, insistent, and in- 
domitable. This attitude must be developed, if at all, by secondary 
schools and colleges. We are here primarily concerned with the culti- 
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vation and dissemination of that attitude by secondary schools, that 
is to say, by secondary-school teachers. How may they make prog- 
ress in that direction? 

The first step might be something like this: Every secondary 
school should be alert to recognize its superior pupils whether they 
happen to be preparing for college or not, to study them with care, 
to segregate them, and to see that they have every opportunity to 
travel as far beyond the average pupils as their superior ability en- 
ables them to go. I know that something like this is done here and 
there. What we need to do at once is to make special provision for 
the superior pupils universal or, at least, to make such provision in 
all save the small schools. If such procedure is once firmly estab- 
lished in the large schools, a way will be found, by transfer of pupils 
to larger schools or otherwise, to provide for the superior pupils 
whose local schools are too small to give the special attention to 
which such pupils are entitled. Of course, teachers have always been 
interested in their gifted pupils, but such pupils have only occasion- 
ally received the special attention which that interest ought to have 
produced. My contention is that to care for the superior pupil in a 
manner befitting his superiority is an imperative duty. To discharge 
this duty effectively will once more require concerted action on the 
part of secondary-school teachers locally, regionally, and nationally. 
The effort to secure such concerted action might well enlist the active 
interest of at least local or regional associations of secondary-school 
and college teachers. 

Further, to insure recognition of, and emphasis on, scholarship 
among the pupils requires corresponding emphasis on scholarship 
among the teachers. To that end a fair proportion of secondary- 
school teachers should be persons of superior scholarship, the superi- 
ority to be attested not merely by distinctions won during the teach- 
er’s career as a student in college or university, good as such distinc- 
tions are as constituting a presumption of scholarly habits. Whether 
the individual who has won such distinctions really has strong and 
persistent intellectual interests can only be determined by later ex- 
perience. A permanent scholarly attitude and habits in conformity 
therewith are attested only by growth in scholarship as time goes on. 

Is it too much to expect that all except the smallest secondary 
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schools shall have among their teachers those who are also produc- 
tive scholars? Such teachers are common in Continental secondary 
schools. With us they are rare. Without more of them, we shall 
hardly attain that aggressive attitude in favor of scholarship in our 
secondary schools to which I have referred. 

Suppose, now, that some local or regional association of second- 
ary-school teachers or the National Education Association should 
seriously undertake a campaign for only a small proportion, say 5 
to 10 per cent, of real scholars in the teaching staffs of our larger 
secondary schools. Suppose a feature of this campaign were to secure 
salaries for such teachers higher than the regular salary schedule 
provides and appropriate increases in the salaries of such teachers 
as long as they give evidence of scholarly habits, provided they are 
also good teachers. Suppose, further, that this campaign explained 
clearly the wisdom of assigning such teachers chiefly to the gifted 
pupils, as suggested. If some such campaign were undertaken ener- 
getically, secondary-school teachers would prove that they are as 
much interested in the scholarship aim as they are in the other im- 
portant aims of the school. At present we have no collective evidence 
on this point. 

Preceding or during such a campaign, would it not be possible 
and desirable for strong secondary schools to take some such stand 
on scholarship as has been outlined? Would not such a stand on 
their part tend to leaven the whole lump? Is it not the plain duty 
of our secondary schools to move in this direction? 

Of course, scholarship is not the sole aim of secondary education 
in this country. In the case of most of our secondary-school pupils 
we must be content with conscientious endeavor, under duress if 
necessary, to learn what they are able to learn with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm. The inclusive aim of secondary education in this 
country for all pupils, at whatever stage their school life may stop, is 
to lift the general level of health, knowledge, power, character, voca- 
tional efficiency, and political judgment in our prospective citizens, 
whatever the native ability of the individuals may be, above the 
level possible for elementary education—to do this so as to make the 
most of every grade of ability, including the highest. 

Perhaps one reason why so many of our pupils do not have intel- 
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lectual interests is that we have tried, more or less consciously, to 
make them all attempt the achievement that is fairly easy for the 
few. Failing to bring the mediocre pupils, the great majority, up to 
the achievements of the gifted, we have compromised with scholar- 
ship. Shall we continue to do this? Shall we not rather, while doing 
all that we can to secure the maximum achievement of which the 
rank and file are capable, challenge the capacity of the gifted pupils 
by expecting of them more and better work than can be done by the 
rank and file? Would not they and society gain greatly thereby? 

There is an agency at hand that we have not employed as we 
might to promote progress in secondary education. I mean the 
alumni associations, especially the high-school alumni associations. 
So far as I know, such associations have rarely represented anything 
more than good fellowship and loyalty to their schools, the latter 
rather vague but genuine. Good fellowship and loyalty are decidedly 
worth while, but it seems to me that they are not utilized as they 
might be. 

Suppose that a high-school alumni association, under the unoffi- 
cial but effective leadership of the principal and his staff, became 
actively interested in the following questions: What opportunities 
does our high school afford? How do these opportunities compare 
with the opportunities afforded by other high schools similarly cir- 
cumstanced? Are the accomplishments of our school commensurate 
with its opportunities? Does our school make adequate provision for 
gifted pupils? Suppose these questions were kept in the minds of the 
alumni by two fairly large committees consisting of members of the 
association and reporting to the association at least once a year, per- 
haps at the annual meeting. Could not a secondary-school alumni 
association, under the leadership suggested ‘and with the information 
that such leadership might supply, be counted on, through the in- 
fluence of enlightened public opinion, as a real asset for progressive 
educational advance to an extent not hitherto realized? 

A word about foreign secondary schools. It is very difficult to ap- 
praise justly our accomplishment in secondary education in compari- 
son with foreign accomplishment because of the very different con- 
ception of secondary education and the equally different conditions 
under which it is carried on here and abroad. In European countries 
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secondary education is class education. It is not tuition free and 
hence is beyond the reach of most young people of secondary-school 
age. The pupils on the Continent are almost completely homogene- 
ous, and elsewhere they are fairly homogeneous with respect to race 
and nationality and social or economic status. Their parents are 
generally socially and economically above the wage-earning class and 
have subscribed to traditions of culture, including scholarship, for 
from one to many generations. Even when this background is ab- 
sent, they know, especially on the Continent, that secondary educa- 
tion is the sine qua non of admission to preparation for a career or 
to a career itself as distinguished from a wage-earning occupation. 
Moreover, the period of secondary education usually extends from 
the pupil’s ninth or tenth year to his eighteenth or nineteenth year. 
Foreign secondary-school pupils with such an origin, living in such 
an environment, and with such incentives are very differently cir- 
cumstanced from the majority of our secondary-school youth. 
Accordingly, it does not seem profitable to attempt any broad gener- 
alizations concerning the accomplishment of foreign secondary edu- 
cation as compared with the accomplishment of secondary education 
in this country. It is profitable, however, to dwell on one or two 
details. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that foreign secondary 
schools, especially on the Continent, can count on the reinforcement 
of the home, particularly in the matter of scholarship, to a degree 
quite impossible in this country. While respect for scholarship is not 
so marked in Great Britain as on the Continent, the importance of 
scholarship is acknowledged, as it is in this country, but the dominant 
aim of the British secondary school is strongly supported by public 
opinion, within and without the school. That aim is to imbue every 
secondary-school youth with the best traditions of British manhood 
and citizenship—independence in thought, initiative in conduct, 
sincere devotion to British standards in national and international 
affairs, unswerving honesty, and imperturbable courage in public 
and private life. How great assets this aim and the public opinion 
behind it are can hardly be overestimated, for it is not merely an 
aim to which everyone subscribes; it is a vital force permeating the 
school in every detail of its life. To be sure, a similar aim is cher- 
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ished in our secondary schools, but, because it cannot count on a 
pervasive and unequivocal public opinion comparable to that in 
Great Britain, it is far from influencing our secondary-school pu- 
pils as the corresponding aim influences the British pupils. 
European secondary schools, especially on the Continent, possess 
another advantage over our secondary schools, namely, in the schol- 
arship of the teachers. In Germany or in France it would be impos- 
sible to find secondary-school teachers who have had only four years 
of secondary education followed by normal-school education or its 
equivalent, and in Great Britain such secondary-school teachers are 
rare. With us they are common. A few teachers in our leading pri- 
vate and endowed schools and in our leading public schools can claim 
a closer approximation to the scholarship of their European col- 
leagues than can the teachers in the country at large. Even the 
teachers in such schools cannot as a class claim the scholarship pos- 
sessed by the teachers in corresponding Continental schools. Under 
the circumstances, it is inevitable that Continental secondary-school 
graduates should surpass our secondary-school graduates in scholar- 
ship and that British secondary-school graduates should show superi- 


ority over our secondary-school graduates in certain personal quali- 
ties. 


If foreign secondary-school standards were unreasonably high 
and permanently beyond our reach, our present secondary-school in- 
feriority with respect to certain standards of opportunity and accom- 
plishment would not disturb us. We know that they are not too high 
and that they are not beyond our reach. Voluntary and conscious 
inferiority of opportunity and accomplishment not only is discredit- 
able but tends to lower the level of our citizenship below the level 
of the corresponding citizenship of European countries. Our respon- 
sibility, therefore, is plain. 

At its best, we have achieved a real opportunity in secondary 
education for our youth of both sexes. We are as yet far from realiz- 
ing this opportunity save in favored communities. How to make this 
opportunity more general and progressively more responsive to our 
needs and how to make accomplishment more and more commensu- 
rate with opportunity is still, as it has been, our secondary-school 
problem. It cannot be solved all at once nor once for all. Its solution 
offers a perennial challenge. 


HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES AGAIN 


GLEN O. PERKINS 
San Diego Senior High School, San Diego, California 


Secret societies in the high school are a problem recognized by all 
school men. They present a difficult situation in any locality, regard- 
less of the legal statutes concerning such societies. The writer be- 
lieves that no one familiar with boys and girls of high-school age 
would argue in favor of secret societies. The chief function of the 
high school is to train boys and girls for citizenship in a nation that 
believes in democracy. Secret societies do not contribute to this 
training. Probably all the states believe in this doctrine. Some have 
thought the best way to rid the schools of this difficulty was to 
legislate against it. Other states have left it to the schools in the 
various cities to care for the matter as they see fit. It is still a ques- 
tion as to which is the better method. 

A few years ago the writer was a high-school principal in a state 
that had no law against fraternities and sororities. Secret societies 
existed to the detriment of the school. The societies were removed 
from the school; an account of the circumstances and particulars ap- 
peared in the School Review. Four years have passed since their re- 
moval, and it is said that they have not returned. This took place 
in a state without a law prohibiting secret societies in the high 
school. 

In California there is a law which prohibits such organizations. 
This law reads as follows: 


An Act TO PREVENT THE FORMATION AND PROHIBIT THE EXISTENCE 
OF SECRET, OATH-BOUND FRATERNITIES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SECTION 1. Joining of secret societies prohibited. From and after the pas- 
sage of this act, it shall be unlawful for any pupil, enrolled as such in any ele- 
mentary or secondary school of this state, to join or become a member of any 
secret fraternity, sorority, or club, wholly or partly formed from the member- 
ship of pupils attending such public schools, or to take part in the organization 


* Glen O. Perkins, “The Elimination of Fraternities and Sororities in the Tucson 
High School,’”’ School Review, XXXI (March, 1923), 224-26. 
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or formation of any such fraternity, sorority, or secret club; provided that noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to prevent anyone subject to the provisions 
of the section from joining the order of the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
Native Daughters of the Golden West, Foresters of America, or other kindred 
organizations not directly associated with the public schools of the state. 

SEc. 2. Duty of school trustees. Boards of school trustees and boards of 
education shall have full power and authority to enforce the provisions of this 
act and to make and enforce all rules and regulations needful for the government 
and discipline of the schools under their charge. They are hereby required to en- 
force the provisions of this act by suspending or, if necessary, expelling a pupil 
in any elementary or secondary school who refuses or neglects to obey any or 
all such rules or regulations. 


Three years ago the San Diego Senior High School had a fra- 
ternity war. The town was thrown into excitement. The newspapers 
ran large, red headlines calling attention to the terrible condition 
existing in the high school. The principal of the school was requested 
to resign. The present principal arrived in town at nine o’clock one 
evening to take up his new duties. While he was at breakfast the 
next morning, he was paged by a reporter from one of the daily 
papers, whose first question was, ‘What is your stand on the fra- 
ternity question?” All this goes to show that there is a handicap 
placed upon the school administration because of the law. It makes 
great scandal. In their desire for sensational news, the newspapers 
are the chief obstacles to the removal of the secret societies. 

In the San Diego Senior High School fraternities have been 
fought for two and one-half years by building up among the pupils 
a school spirit and a morale that do not stand for anything but de- 
mocracy. Clubs have been organized, and every pupil is given an op- 
portunity to become a member of some organization. 

Two years ago the writer met with the leaders of the fraternities 
for the purpose of discussing the question. No high-school boys at- 
tended the meeting. The members present were young business and 
professional men of the city. The writer explained the evils of fra- 
ternities and pointed out their possible advantages as viewed by the 
members. The men realized that, while the school was serious in the 
matter, it did not have an antagonistic attitude toward the fraterni- 
ties. The three fraternities represented promised that their organ- 
izations would not take a boy as a member while he was in high 
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school. Recent investigation shows that they have fulfilled their 
agreement. 

Last autumn it was found that there was some fraternity activi- 
ty. When questioned, six boys readily admitted that they were 
members of a new fraternity. They gave the names of the young 
men who had invited them to join as well as the names of the officers 
of the organization. 

If it were not for outside influence, high-school boys would not 
organize illegal clubs. The real difficulty is that the fraternity mem- 
bers no longer in school wish to keep up their connections with boys 
in school and consequently invite and encourage such boys to join. 
The school believed that the blame should be placed on the older 
boys, and, because of this opinion, the matter was presented to the 
grand jury with the request that the leaders of the new fraternity 
be indicted for contributing to the delinquency of minors. Needless 
to say, this action caused great excitement among the fraternity men 
out of school. It was a popular move with the people, who believed 
that the men who had solicited the boys for membership in the fra- 
ternity and had influenced them to break the law should be punished. 

The grand jury summoned the writer and, after a long session, 
called the presidents of the five fraternities. The grand jury then 
called the board of education for a conference. The result was that 
the six boys, who had been suspended from school, were allowed to 
return to school, but they lost the privilege of participating in extra- 
curriculum activities during the remainder of the year. This was 
done after all the fraternities had signed an agreement to expel all 
high-school members and not to take new ones. The agreement is as 
follows: 


We, the undersigned, being president or duly authorized representative of 
the fraternities whose names are written immediately beneath our signatures, 
have this day entered into this agreement to be binding not only upon ourselves 
but upon the fraternities which we represent. 

It is mutually agreed and understood that each and all of the organizations 
here represented will immediately take action to expel or suspend any and all 
members of the organization who are at the present time, or who were, students 
of any elementary or secondary school in the county of San Diego, within the 
past ten days. 

It is mutually agreed that this provision of the agreement shall be complied 
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with in spirit as well as in fact; that no one of our organizations will indulge in 
any subterfuge to place the men on an inactive list or suspended list of record 
and still permit the men to retain all the benefits and privileges of the organiza- 
tion; our action in this regard will be a sincere action to comply with the spirit 
of this agreement. 

It is further agreed that each of us and our organizations will use our best 
endeavors to secure the adoption of a by-law in our local organizations pro- 
hibiting any person from becoming a member of any of our organizations while 
such person is enrolled in any elementary or secondary school in the county of 
San Diego. 

It is further agreed that any of the organizations here represented which 
have taken the action contemplated by this agreement will immediately, over 
the signature of its president and secretary, file with the Board of Education a 
statement of such action and that such of the organizations as have not already 
taken such action will immediately upon such action being taken cause such 
statement to be filed with the Board of Education. 

This agreement is made and entered into between the fraternities in a sincere 
desire on their part to prevent any student of any elementary or secondary 
school from violating the rules and regulations of the High School Board of 
Education and the existing law of the state of California with reference to such 
students becoming members of fraternities, which law is set forth in an act en- 
titled, ““An Act to Prevent the Formation and Prohibit the Existence of Secret, 
Oath-bound Fraternities in the Public Schools,” being Act No. 7505 of the 
General Laws of the State of California, enacted March 13, 1909. 

This agreement shall remain in full force and effect so long as the provisions 
of law of the state of California remain in substance as they are now set forth 
in this regard in the above-entitled act. 


The best part of the affair is that the student body condemned 
the six boys for their fraternity membership and that the school has 
the good will of the fraternities, for they now see conditions as they 
really are. 

The law may aid in ridding a school of secret societies, but the 
only certain way is by co-operation and fair treatment and by gain- 
ing the confidence of the fraternity people themselves so that they 
will work with the school authorities instead of against them. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL CARNIVAL: A CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ENTERPRISE 


E. E. MORLEY 
Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Every high school finds it necessary to raise funds by one means 
or another to carry on its enterprises. The expenses not commonly 
provided for in school-board appropriations include those incurred 
in connection with the following items: (1) the school paper, (2) 
the securing of paid lecturers and other talent for assemblies, (3) 
debating and other interscholastic educational competition, (4) the 
provision of musical instruments and uniforms for the school band, 
(5) visits made to other schools by members of the student council, 
(6) poor athletic seasons, (7) the provision of scenery and costumes 
for evening dramatic entertainments, (8) the making of cuts for de- 
sirable newspaper publicity of the school’s activities, (9) the pur- 
chase of emblems and awards to be given for special achievement in 
scholarship, debating, essay-writing, citizenship, etc., (10) the pro- 
vision of trophy cabinets and display cases for school exhibits, and 
(1) a hundred and one various other items that arise in carrying on 
the numerous enterprises of a cosmopolitan high school. 

The average high school raises funds for these purposes in one 
or all of the following different ways: (1) collecting a weekly or 
monthly fee from all pupils, (2) giving entertainments, plays, musical 
performances, and shows, to which admission is charged, (3) holding 
sales of candy, popcorn, novelties, rummage goods, etc., (4) soliciting 
patrons for contributions, (5) giving dances, bazaars, etc. 

In some schools scarcely a week passes without a public affair 
with an admission price. Thus, too much emphasis is placed on 
activities that tend to stress the mercenary side of life rather than 
culture and educational growth. The motive for participation is to 
make money and not to develop proficiency in art and expression. 
Such constant interruption of the regular classroom work tends to 
retard progress in scholastic attainment. The practice of collecting 
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money frequently from pupils and visiting parents is likewise incon- 
sistent with the ideals of free public education. Parents object to 
paying a fee every time they enter the school building. However, 
since money must be obtained in some way for expenses that are 
quite legitimate and necessary, the school ought to adopt a plan for 
securing funds which has a minimum of objectionable features. The 
co-operative high-school carnival is suggested as such a plan. 

The Heights High School has recently held such a carnival, from 
which profits aggregating about fifteen hundred dollars were realized. 
This amount will enable the school to support its activities during a 
period of one year more liberally than under the old plan. The essen- 
tial features of this carnival are briefly outlined. 

The following faculty committees were appointed about six 
weeks before the date set for the carnival: (1) general control, (2) 
advertising, (3) censorship, (4) finance, (5) dance, (6) vaudeville, and 
(7) police. 

The committee on general control laid out the building, assign- 
ing rooms for the various “‘stunts,”’ and exercised final judgment in 
settling disputes arising from overlapping among the groups. This 
committee also checked up on the progress being made in the prep- 
arations and assisted other committees wherever they could. 

The advertising committee worked out a plan of publicity which 
included (1) feature stories in the Black and Gold (the school paper), 
(2) stories in the local newspapers, (3) a daily bulletin, the Carnival 
Times, distributed to every pupil at the close of the day and sent 
to all the grade schools, (4) window cards prepared in the art classes 
and displayed in shop windows, (5) the printing and distributing of 
six thousand dodgers to homes in the Heights, and (6) individual 
advertising by each group consisting of posters and streamers put up 
in the corridors and rooms. 

The committee on censorship censored all “stunts” and sales to 
avoid unfavorable comment. 

The finance committee attended to the printing of the tickets, 
the manning of the ticket booths, and the checking up of the finances 
of each group at the close of the carnival. This committee also took 
the money to the bank to be deposited in the school account. The 
final report was audited by the committee on general control. 
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The dance committee took charge of all the details in the manag- 
ing of the dance. This included decorating the gymnasium, engag- 
ing the orchestra, roping off the dancing space in order that the 
dancing might be operated on the “park plan,” securing a dance 
inspector, providing refreshments, and directing the student com- 
mittees in charge of all the various details. 

The vaudeville committee prepared enough vaudeville acts to 
furnish an hour’s hilarious fun and entertainment for the crowds 
that filled the auditorium. 

One of the most important committees was that in charge of 
policing the building. The membership included five teachers, forty 
patrons (fathers of athletes in school), and four officers from police 
headquarters. The crowd was not conscious that it was being 
“policed”; yet the presence of school patrons wearing “official” 
ribbons prevented any boisterous conduct. 

Some of the various “stunts” and room enterprises follow: shoot- 
ing gallery (using air guns), sale of books and etchings (contributed 
by pupils), fish ponds, sale of gifts by the art and sewing departments, 
sale of canary birds and cages, vaudeville show, sale of a special edi- 
tion of the Black and Gold, sale of baked foods, fortune-telling, check 
room, museum of relics (exhibition of faculty infant pictures), sale 
of candy and popcorn balls, sale of ice cream and soft drinks, French 
cabaret, sale of Japanese articles, sale of toy balloons, motion pic- 
tures, exhibition of magic, sale of flowers and artificial butterflies, 
exhibition of radio sets, sale of hot tamales by the Spanish Club, and 
profile-making. 

Every teacher and almost every pupil gave liberally of time, 
thought, and energy to the work of the carnival. With such en- 
thusiastic co-operation, there could be no outcome other than 
success. 

Those in charge of the carnival learned a number of things which 
will enable them to secure even better results in the future. Briefly, 
these are as follows: (1) Limit the price of articles to twenty-five 
cents except in one or two rooms. (2) Locate all sales booths on the 
main floor. (3) Use only the most accessible rooms on the other 
floors. (4) Concentrate on advertising, even to the extent of buying 
a full page of space in the local papers. (5) Omit afternoon perform- 
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ances. (6) Prepare special brilliant lighting effects for the front of 
the building. (7) Have a large number and variety of shows and 
“stunts” which provide opportunity for the pupils to exhibit their 
talent. 

The advantages of this method of financing school activities 
make it worth considering by many high schools. (1) It entails the 
smallest loss caused by the interruption of classes. (2) It secures 
active, enthusiastic co-operation from the entire faculty, student 
body, and community. When everyone is striving for the same 
thing, work becomes a pleasure; the resulting success in this case 
marks the event as an important occasion in the school’s history. (3) 
It secures a unity of spirit among pupils and patrons, which is indis- 
pensable to the highest success of a school. (4) It enables a school to 
broaden its program of student activities without hampering the 
progress of these activities with financial difficulties. (5) It creates 
in a school an atmosphere of success. (6) It makes it possible for 
teachers and pupils to become better acquainted; with better 
understanding comes more satisfactory and more cheerful work. 

The Heights High School has profited greatly by centering its 
money-making efforts in one large affair. A year of freedom from 
the annoyance of financial worries is a very pleasant outlook. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 


JESSE F. WILLIAMS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The ideas of the time and the place determine what people do in 
shipbuilding, in war, in art—in all the manifold activities of life. 
The ideas of what they would like to do must compete with their 
ideas of reality, and the resulting action varies with the people con- 
cerned. Aside from great cataclysmic forces overwhelming a people, 
such as plague, earthquake, or famine, ideas are the prevailing influ- 
ences at work shaping education. There are proposals that man’s 
life and work in the world are to be interpreted in terms of the influ- 
ence of climate, and Huntington would make a strong case for winds, 
heat, cold, and moisture. Some endocrinologists would explain all in 
terms of hormones and chalones. Nevertheless, these special views 
are only statements of conditions which modify the reactions of 
people to things and to other people; in back of all the conditions of 
life are the ideas of the time and the place shaping the responses of 
human beings. 

Physical education arose in the Nineteenth Century (Greece ex- 
cepted, for it has no practical bearing on modern conditions) in re- 
sponse to certain political, militaristic, and economic ideas of Central 
and Northern Europe. The physical education of Germany and the 
physical education of Sweden are to be explained by the prevailing 
ideas of the then appreciated national needs. “Systems” of physical 
education were organized and set up in relation to the schools and 
the army and, as such, reflected the social, economic, and political 
views of those concerned with establishing this kind of training. 

During this period Americans were opening up a great continent. 
Occasional wars interrupted the chief business of the people, but 
soon they were back again at the task of winning the West, building 
railroads, preparing land for agriculture, intently engaged in a great 
pioneering enterprise. The industrial revolution after the Civil War 
presented new and varied economic opportunities, which were 
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eager'y grasped, with the result that in the latter half of the Nine- 
teenth Century the distribution of the population in rural and urban 
communities was altered profoundly, and the factory, instead of the 
home, became the center of vocational life for many people. These 
manifestations of human activity were in response to the ideas of 
the time and the place. Political liberty, rich natural resources, op- 
portunity for advancement in security, in prestige, in enjoyment of 
luxury caused a different set of ideas to ferment in America than 
was possible in Europe at the same time. The need for a system of 
gymnastics which arose in Germany and in Sweden was not ap- 
parent in those early days in the United States. 

The factory system and urban life changed the social groups in 
many ways, so that from time to time questions arose with regard to 
the need for proper physical development. Foundation for this con- 
cern was laid earlier by the work of a number of German refugees 
who had introduced the Jahn gymnastics into America; it was 
strengthened in the middle of the century by the lectures and writ- 
ings of Dio Lewis and Catherine Beecher, who vigorously assailed 
the physical weakness and physical defects of American boys and 
girls. 

Consequently, at the sessions of the famous Physical Training 
Conference held in Boston in 1889, the outstanding view regarding 
physical education was the corrective idea. The conference was not 
a meeting of specialists in physical education alone; it was attended 
by educators as well, and these school people set up a number of 
conditions that reflected their ideas concerning the function of educa- 
tion. The school men proposed that any physical training that was 
to be adopted by the school must require very little time, must be 
inexpensive, must not demand specially trained teachers, must con- 
duct its activities in the classroom (activity carried on outside the 
school building could not be educative), and must not require ap- 
paratus. Unfortunately, the experts of physical training of the time 
came forward and, in effect, said: “We have just what you want. 
We propose systematic exercises that can be taught by the regular 
teacher in the classroom. No apparatus is required, and the expense 
is very moderate. These exercises will correct the schoolroom stoop, 
provide relief for the mind, and bring health and vigor to the body.” 
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This, in brief, represents the beginning of physical education in 
the schools of the United States. No study was made of the kind of 
activities that boys and girls need for developmental purposes or of 
the uses of physical activities in setting up and acquiring standards 
of conduct. The schoolroom stoop and physical exercise loomed large 
as the problems. A ready cure was proposed for a very complex dis- 
turbance, with the usual results when such unscientific methods are 
adopted. 

This type of physical training—for it was nothing more than a 
training procedure—never caught the imagination of boys and girls. 
They were asked to go through innumerable stupid posturings when 
their whole beings were calling for a kind of activity based on the 
neuron connections already set up and organized in their nervous 
systems. Consequently, from time to time, youth took into its own 
hands the business of physical education. In colleges and high 
schools, teams were organized for the playing of games; meets were 
held with other teams; and soon the institutions represented found 
themselves involved in disputes, financial arrangements, and real 
embarrassments. Not yet appreciating the place of physical educa- 
tion in the life of young people, school men introduced faculty ad- 
visers or managers to control an activity with which they had little 
sympathy and of which they had no understanding. 

Thus, quite naturally, examples of two types of physical educa- 
tion in the school may be found. One is composed of artificial exer- 
cises which arose in response to a group of ideas wholly foreign to the 
traits, characteristics, and needs of American boys and girls and 
which are justified by those who propose them on the ground that 
they correct defects, produce health, or promote discipline. That 
such exercises given en masse do not correct the defects, which re- 
quire accurate diagnosis and specific, individual treatment, that they 
are not conducive to health interpreted in the light of present-day 
knowledge, and that the discipline which they promote is that of the 
barracks have not yet been sufficiently understood by educators. 

The other type of physical education is represented by the ex- 
treme development of competitive athletics that arose as a natural 
activity of youth, stimulated by the commercial and advertising 
values of games, without the educational leadership which such an 
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activity should attract. The early days of sport in America bear the 
marks of the gambler, the pugilist, and the “plug-ugly.”” Some of its 
present-day manifestations reveal these early scars. Games have 
been continued in the school, not so much because superintendents 
desire them as educative activities, but because superintendents 
either are helpless to prevent them or see in them advertising value. 
It has rarely occurred to school men to use-physical education for 
worth-while educational goals. If one wished to teach children the 
value of international good will, one would not select as the teacher 
a believer in war. If one desired to teach science in the schools, one 
would not place the children under the guidance of an anti-vivisec- 
tionist or an anti-vaccinationist. However, in the teaching of school 
games, the teacher (coach) is frequently selected not because of his 
educational qualifications but because of his reputed ability to turn 
out a winning team. That he may be a cursing, raving, roaring type 
of bully makes little difference, because, as yet, the goals are too 
frequently commercial rather than educational. 

It would appear, therefore, that there are varieties in the teach- 
ing personnel in physical education today. They can be fairly repre- 
sented as follows: 

1. Summer-session experts.—In this group are found nurses, gen- 
eral teachers, political appointees, and others of varied educational 
coloring who have secured positions to teach physical education 
and who aim to qualify through a summer’s course in calisthenics, 
apparatus exercises, and folk-dancing. 

2. Health-education experts—In this group are a number of 
health enthusiasts who alter established playground games to teach 
the desirability of eating spinach, who organize play and develop- 
mental activities on the ro per cent underweight level, and who gen- 
erally sentimentalize on health, treating it as an end rather than as 
a means. 

3. Athletic-coach experts ——In this numerous group are athletes 
whose only qualifications for leadership in physical education are 
records of athletic prowess in college. They know nothing of the 
fundamental technical sciences and less than nothing of psychology 
in relation to education. Superintendents appoint such applicants 
because they can produce what school men want—winning teams. 
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4. Physical-director experts.—The representatives of this type are 
often superior to the representatives of the three preceding types 
but frequently possess narrow technical skill without the broad cul- 
tural and professional background required for school work. This 
type is represented by that physical director who was so busy doing 
practical work that he lacked the time to think what it was all about. 
A person of this type exercises the children, serving as a modifica- 
tion of the Zander machine. 

5. Teachers, supervisors, or directors of physical education.— 
Those in this group are expert in the intricate business of the organ- 
ization and administration of physical-education activities. They 
know the technical business of their profession. They know the 
history of physical education and of general education, its most 
useful subject matter, its principles, and its aims. Their educa- 
tion is in their heads as well as in their heels, and they constantly 
give evidence that they are composed of more than “arms, legs, and 
good intentions.”” Some school men have been so absorbed in their 
own special interests that they are relatively unaware of this splendid 
group of well-trained, professional people. All have the Bachelor’s 
degree, and many have the Master’s degree also. They come from 
the professional departments of a dozen different universities and, 
having had an all-round education, are as well prepared to contribute 
intelligent service to the work of the schools as is any other group of 
teachers. To classify the professional group of teachers in physi- 
cal education with the athletic coaches, physical directors, summer- 
session experts, or health-education enthusiasts is to fail in that kind 
of discriminating judgment so frequently asked for in education. 

There is some confusion concerning the fundamental purpose of 
physical education. The admirable interest in health work in the 
schools has led to unusual plans and procedures. In some schools the 
children are taught to reply to the teacher’s morning greeting, “Good 
morning, children; how are you all?” by saying. “Gaining, thank 
you.” In similar vein, all school subjects are to be dominated by 
health fairies and health fantasies. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find many persons evaluating the place of physical education in the 
school by the health criterion alone. 

Regardless of the form of its practice or the qualifications of its 
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teaching personnel, physical education is not to be justified in the 
curriculum on account of its health contribution alone. The fallacy 
of such a limited view should be made clear. 

It will be conceded that biology has valuable health lessons, but 
we do not teach biology for health purposes alone. The science of 
nutrition makes economic, social, and educational contributions in 
addition to whatever knowledge of value to health it may present; a 
good course in philosophy or psychology can supplement the teach- 
ing of mental hygiene; but not one of these subjects would be de- 
fended for its health values alone. Indeed, if health improved from 
any experience in such courses, it would be considered a by-product 
of an activity that was justified by its own intrinsic worth. In simi- 
lar fashion, physical education may contribute to health, and, be- 
cause of the large hygienic quota of its exercise and training régime, 
this may be rather conspicuous in results; but physical education is 
justified by its own intrinsic and unique values not provided else- 
where in the school and exceedingly limited in the home and com- 
munity today. If the activities of its program are conducted prop- 
erly, health values will result as by-products of activities which are 
fully satisfied on other grounds. 

It is important to press this point. We wish school (curricular) 
activities to go on in such a way that the result will be richer and 
fuller living. We select curricular activities for their developmental 
value, bringing out the desired possibilities of the individual; or for 
their social value, adding to his skills in living; or for their politi- 
cal value, contributing to local and national life. If these activities 
are wholesome, if they violate no fundamental law of nature, if they 
are well supervised to care for the individual needs and variations in 
ability, then health flows from life. 

In similar fashion, if the physical activities of the school are 
wholesome, if individual and group needs are intelligently considered 
and plans are devised for securing individual values, if there is super- 
vision, then health results from physical experiences that are pro- 
vided for other than health reasons. Of their own accord, children 
never engage in physical activity for the sake of health; nor should 
adults set up programs based on health as the end of the activity, 
for, the moment they do, they propose liver exercises and forget the 
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nervous system or breathing exercises and forget the elementary 
facts of physiology. This position does not imply that activities in 
the school are to be selected and conducted without reference to their 
influence on health or that activities, such as health education, are 
not to be selected because of special contributions to health; but it 
does imply that physical education, in common with certain other 
school activities, is to be viewed in relation to other values. 

Moreover, although health is a fundamental condition of life, it 
is dangerous to appraise it too highly as an isolated goal. Oftentimes 
we make it too prominent as an end; then it protrudes too much and 
mars the whole of life. To recognize that it is of meaning and signif- 
icance only in relation to other values is tremendously important 
today. Three of the finest things in life—heroism, creative work, and 
child-bearing—are often injurious to health. To avoid battle for the 
right, or to forsake productive work, or to miss parenthood because 
of the toll in health that is likely to be taken twists and warps life 
and mixes values woefully. Health is more than perfect digestion, 
much more than strong muscles. 

Health is never legitimately an end except for the person sick or 
disabled. For such an individual health may well be an immediate 
and pressing end. For the majority of persons health should be 
viewed only as a means for the accomplishment of worth-while work. 
Moreover, it is dangerous to seek health. The procedure of seeking 
health is essentially subjective and is sufficiently well illustrated by 
the neurasthenics in all fields of life, whereas the whole force of 
modern endocrinology and mental hygiene suggests that objective 
activity is desired, activity free from the emotional disturbances of 
thought of self; activity free from worry, a form of thinking about 
self; activity free from fears, another form of thinking about self. 
Health comes from living intelligently, and intelligent living will per- 
mit the autonomic nervous system to control the nutritive, assimila- 
tive, excretory functions and will operate to secure the proper condi- 
tions in which living must take place. 

The underlying necessity for education and for physical educa- 
tion is not health. Health is a valuable condition for fine and effec- 
tive living. It is frequently associated more definitely with physical 
education than with mathematics, literature, or history, with the 
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justification residing in its exercise and training value, but all teach- 
ers and children should think of health in relation to all knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes with which they are concerned. We should then 
avoid the silly procedure in the schools of doing certain exercises for 
health and in a subsequent period violating many of the well-known 
hygienic laws with respect to ventilation, use of the eyes, mental 
hygiene, etc. 

On the contrary, the underlying necessity for physical education 
in the school is threefold, and health has nothing directly to do with 
any part of it. The three aspects of this necessity may be termed the 
biologic, the social, and the political. 

The biologic necessity resides in the nature of young organisms 
and in their need for proper and adequate activity of a motor kind. 
It is essentially a need for development. Many physicians do not un- 
derstand this, and frequently experts in education fail to compre- 
hend the real meaning of development. The well-trained teacher of 
physical education is concerned not with the external signs of de- 
velopment as represented by the skeletal muscles but with the de- 
velopment of organic systems, of certain instinct mechanisms, and of 
functional neuro-muscular controls. This development is the basis of 
vitality, aside from the well-known contribution of heredity. The 
meaning of this development could be elaborated and supported 
from many points of view. It will be sufficient for the purpose of this 
article to suggest the importance of the development of organic sys- 
tems in the face of the present increase in the cardiovascular-renal 
(degenerative) diseases of middle life and the school’s present effort 
to consider oral hygiene the foundation of health and normal weight 
a panacea for all health ills. 

The social necessity for physical education arises from the fact 
that certain physical activities afford the only means for some edu- 
cational results highly valued today. Education for leisure time is 
frequently mentioned. Evidence from the social-welfare field shows 
that many of the maladjustments and social disasters in individual 
and group experiences arise from the improper use of leisure time. 
People do not know how to play, how to participate in wholesome 
recreative activities. The small group with predominant intellectual 
interests must not forget that for the mass of the people leisure-time 
recreation should take place largely through physical activity. 
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Moreover, among important objectives of physical education is 
that of helping boys and girls to acquire skills in, and love for, 
physical activities that provide satisfaction and that will continue 
after school days are over. It is evident that many of the practices 
of the present program fail conspicuously in this respect. Also, there 
is the social value of being physically educated. To use the body 
easily and without undue expenditure of energy is a form of safety 
education, and in this age of increasing danger to life from moving 
objects it constitutes an important problem for the school. Finally, 
physical education properly conceived is a necessity for training in 
character, in morals, in social standards. Conduct is a product of 
many forces operative around the child, but physical education, led 
by adequately trained teachers, offers the richest opportunity in the 
school for setting up and maintaining standards of fair play, justice, 
respect for the rights of others, honesty, courage, and other values - 
of social worth. 

The political necessity for physical education is based on the 
relation of the two preceding contributions to national strength and 
safety. This might be elaborated in relation to national vitality, to 
individual health and happiness. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the place of physical educa- 
tion in the school may be viewed administratively to include three 
aspects. One deals with the organization of physical activities that 
are selected on the basis of their contribution to the legitimate goals 
of education in general. If the goals of education are expressed in 
a school organization directed primarily at training the mind, they 
will never appear legitimate to specialists in physical education. 
The inter-relatedness of the physical, mental, and social aspects of 
life is the basis for this judgment. Nor will the goals appear legiti- 
mate if physical education is viewed as a corrective, substitutional 
procedure. The notion that the activities of physical education are 
extra-curricular, or in any sense comparable to medical or health 
services in the school, is at once a mistake and a tragedy. It is a 
mistake because of the kind of program that results from such a 
view; it is a tragedy because of the failure to develop skill in, and 
love for, a continuing activity. The second aspect is concerned with 
the teaching of the program and is intimately related to the facilities 
and the physical plant and also to the staff and the time schedules. 
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The third has to do with the standards, attitudes, and appreciations 
which are set up and which are to be considered in relation to the 
technical skills and accomplishments that are taught. They have 
been called “concomitant learnings.”’ They are to be taught not un- 
related to the activity but intimately bound up with the game or the 
dance. From this point of view physical education in the school is 
clearly for legitimate educational ends. Instead of proceeding as an 
isolated activity, conducted by specialists who know nothing of edu- 
cation and whose aims are independent of the main legitimate pur- 
poses of education and often antagonistic to them, physical educa- 
tion in the school should proceed harmoniously with the chief 
business of the school—the education of boys and girls. Fortunate- 
ly, there are many teachers of physical education today promising 
such co-operation and guaranteeing scientific and expert assistance. 
Whether this kind of teaching and leadership will increase depends 
on the superintendents and the principals who are directly responsi- 
ble. Physical education in the schools is more in the hands of school 
men than it is in the keeping of its own advocates. 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


WILLIAM ARTHUR BROWNELL 
Fellow in Education, University of Chicago 


High-school teachers, both those in training and those in service, 
frequently need information with respect to educational require- 
ments for teaching certificates in the various states. There is, how- 
ever, no convenient method of ascertaining the specific facts. The 
lack of adequate material led to the collection of the data presented 
in this article.” 

In March, 1925, personal letters were written to all the state 
superintendents of public instruction. Replies were received, in 
some cases after extensive correspondence, from forty-seven states. 
The only state failing to supply information was South Carolina. 
Data were sought in answer to the five following questions. 

1. What is the total number of hours of education required by your state? 

2. Please give the titles of the education courses required and the number 
of semester hours of each (for example, General Methods of Teaching, 3). 

3. What is the date of the legislation fixing these requirements? 

4. Do all these requirements hold for teachers transferring from other 
states, regardless of experience and professional training? 

5. Are there any bills pending which will alter the requirements in pro- 
fessional training? If so, in what respect? 


A table has been prepared covering the answers to the first three 
questions. The fourth and fifth questions must be dismissed with a 
word of explanation. 

In the case of the fourth question, almost every reply indicated 
that the requirements do not apply to teachers transferring from 
other states, but in many of the answers there was evidence of mis- 
construction of the question. The material bearing on this point 
is therefore not reported. 


t The data were collected by four undergraduate students in the writer’s section of 
a course in the Principles of Secondary Education at the University of Illinois. These 
students were Helen Louise Hamilton, Mary Lou Warren, K. M. Hoover, and G. E. 
VanDyke. 
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With but very few exceptions, the replies to the fifth question 
indicated that there is no pending legislation which would alter 
the requirements materially. In a few of the states, where the re- 
quirements are determined by boards or commissions rather than 
by legislative enactment, the question had to be left open. In the 
cases where revision of the requirements is in progress or is planned 
for the immediate future, the facts are shown in the table. 

The material collected with reference to the total number of 
hours of education required and to the date of legislative enactment 
lends itself to tabulation fairly well. The facts called for could be 
supplied precisely and intelligibly. Some replies expressed the pro- 
fessional preparation required in terms of “quarter hours.” These 
have been transmuted to ‘“‘semester hours” by assigning a quarter 
hour a value equivalent to two-thirds of a semester hour. 

Tabulation was not so easy in the case of the specific courses 
required for certification. Forty-four courses, more or less related 
to education, were mentioned one or more times. Their titles are 


as follows: 


Sociology 

Economics 

Ethics 

Logic 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Educational Psychology 

United States Constitution 

American Citizenship 

Public Education 

Anthropology 

Biology 

Principles of Education 

Civics 

Health Education 

Theory and Art of Teaching 

Introduction to Education 

History of Education (general) 

History of Education in Rural and 
Industrial Schools, Kindergartens, 
etc. 

Educational Sociology 


General Methods 

Special Methods 

Observation and Practice 

Administration and Supervision 

Educational Tests and Measurements 

Social Education 

Philosophy of Education 

City High School Problems 

Rural High School Problems 

Junior High School 

Organization and Administration of 
Extra-Curriculum Activities in High 
Schools 

Curriculum and Courses of Study 

Supervision of Instruction in Second- 
ary Schools 

Elementary-School Organization, Ad- 
ministration, and Supervision 

High-School Organization, Adminis- 
tration, and Supervision 

Curriculum of Elementary Schools 

Educational Systems 
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School Efficiency Child Study 
School Hygiene History of Philosophy 
History of Industrial and Vocational Adolescence 

Education The High-School Student 


It is at once apparent that many of the course-names overlap 
at least in implication. The information obtained from the corre- 
spondence, however, was too meager to permit clear differentiation; 
the list is therefore presented as compiled from the replies. 

It is manifestly impossible to give adequate treatment to the 
forty-four courses named, and this is hardly desirable in view of 
the fact that many are required in but a single state. The expedient 
was therefore adopted of including in the table specific information 
with respect to the eight courses which were found to be required 
or elective in the greatest number of cases. 

Two other difficulties must be mentioned in explanation of 
Table I. In the first place, some states follow the practice of accept- 
ing all courses in education offered by accredited colleges or depart- 
ments of education, while other states definitely specify the courses 
which are acceptable. Under the heading “Number of Hours of 
Electives” the letter “A” has been used to indicate the states in the 
first class. Thus, Kansas requires eighteen hours of education but 
does not specify the courses which may be offered for ten of the 
eighteen hours. Such states are to be thought of as recognizing any 
or all of the eight courses mentioned in the table as well as any 
others offered by accredited departments of education. The letter 
“B” refers to those states which permit restricted election. Thus, 
Colorado makes a total requirement of twenty hours and specifies 
that sixteen may be elected from a list of courses named by the state 
authorities. , 

In the second place, state regulations frequently mention courses 
by name as required or elective without giving the number of hours 
required or elective. “‘R” is used in the table to refer to the required 
courses and “‘E” to the elective courses under these conditions. Iowa 
is an example of the first case and Colorado of the second. 

It is clear, of course, that the material presented has reference 
only to the issuance of first certificates. Some of the states require 
additional preparation when a certificate is renewed. Thus, Ken- 
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TABLE I 


TEACHING REQUIREMENTS 


Date of Legislation 


Noumser oF Hours REQUIRED IN SPECIFIED 
CourRsEs 


Education Required 


Total Number of Hours of 

General Psychology 

Educational Psy- 
chology 

History of Educa- 

Principles of Edu- 
Education 

Observation and 


Introduction to 


States within the North 


New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Ohio* 


Wyomin; 


States not within the 
Associa 


Pennsylvania 
le Island 


* Requirements being revised. 
| No definite requirements. 
Did not reply to inquiry. 
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NUMBER OF 
Hovrs oF 
| STATE ELECTIVES 
A B 
| 
Central Association ter- 
ritory: 
Colorado..........-| 1923 20 E E E 
South Dakota.......] 1923 | 15 TS 
q West Virginia.......] 1919 | 20 |..... R 
Wisconsin..........-| 1923 | 15 |....-] 3 E 2 
tion territory: , 
Alabama............| 1919 | 18 E R 
Louisianat..........] 1025 ces 
Maryland...........| 1916 R | 11-Rj..... 
1918 14 R R E 
New York..........] 1924 I 3 3 3 
Washington.........| 1924 | 12 E E E E E 
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tucky requires nine hours for the first certificate, eighteen hours for 
a renewal, and twenty-four hours for a permanent certificate. It is 
also to be noted that the data refer to state requirements and are 
concerned in no way with the requirements of other accrediting 
institutions. While the first part of Table I deals with those states 
which are within the territory of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the division is simply one of con- 
venience and disregards the action of this organization in accredit- 
ing. 

Table I is to be read as follows: In 1925 Arizona fixed its require- 
ments for high-school teachers to include eighteen hours of educa- 
tion; these eighteen hours are distributed as follows: three hours are 
required in General Psychology, three in Principles of Education, 
and three in Observation and Practice; six additional hours may be 
selected from those offered by any accredited department or college 
of education; the remaining three hours must be chosen from a 
restricted list. In this case, the specified subject is Philosophy of 
Education. The third state, Colorado, illustrates another practice. 
This state requires twenty hours of education, four of which are in 
Observation and Practice; the remaining sixteen hours may be 
selected from specified courses, among which are the courses marked 

In the case of the states not within the territory of the North 
Central Association, the division of hours under ‘“Number of Hours 
of Electives” is complicated by the fact that some of the courses 
required and entered in the table as “‘R” have no specification as to 
the number of hours. Connecticut, for instance, requires five hours 
of education and states that the candidate must present some work 
in Educational Psychology and some in Principles of Education. 
Under “A” the notation ‘‘5-R” has been made to indicate that, if 
the two courses named do not make up the required five hours, the 
amount lacking may be supplied by election. 

There should be no difficulty in interpreting the requirements for 
most of the states. Where’ the situation does not represent a clear 
case, it is believed that sufficient explanation has been supplied. 


i 
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A GUARANTY OF LEARNING 


T. J. KNAPP 
Superintendent of Schools, Highland Park, Michigan 


Is there anywhere a device which would furnish some kind of 
insurance of the success of teaching—not a damage payment in case 
of failure but a guaranty that many of the lessons not learned under 
the present plan would actually be well learned? 

The pupils in our schools often fail to know and practice the 
desirable lessons that have been taught. They seem to let them slip 
out of their possession soon after the immediate recitation is over. 
Are the lessons really taught? Perhaps the lessons are properly 
taught, but the pupils who later forget are not. 

What is wrong with our method? Only the immediate intellectu- 
al response is required and checked. If we wish a lesson to last, we 
must see that it enters into the continuous practice and habit of the 
pupil. Of course, the first effect of this method may be to make the 
pupil acutely conscious in all his practice. As he succeeds in gaining 
the desired result, however, the laws of habit will naturally relieve 
him of the necessity of care, and he will soon be acting automatically 
in a satisfactory way. ° 

Not all subjects, however, can be treated this way. The sub- 
jects of the curriculum fall into three groups: (1) the academic 
subjects (history, science, geometry, algebra, etc.), (2) the appreci- 
ation subjects (music, art, literature, etc.), and (3) the practical 
subjects (grammar, composition, reading, spelling, penmanship, civ- 
ics, health, etc.). The subjects of the last group are those which 
easily lend themselves to this treatment. 

The newer aim of education is to teach the pupil to do better 
the things that he is naturally doing. To increase our success in edu- 
cation, then, we must see to it that the pupil is actually doing his 
work better. This means watching his general practices. 

Where shall the pupil be taught? In the class recitation period. 
Where shall he put his learning into practice? In the class drill period 
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and elsewhere. Where shall his activities be checked? Anywhere and 
everywhere possible outside the recitation drill period. 

We teach, of course, with the hope that the pupil will apply the 
lessons in both the present and the future, but we have no right to 
be satisfied with only the hope. We should find out whether the 
application is being made in the present. Ruskin told us years ago 
that it is behavior and not knowledge with which we are concerned, 
but our methods leave us open to the charge that we seem more con- 
cerned with knowledge than with behavior—temporary knowledge 
at that. We have been expecting one thing and rewarding another. 
We have hoped for application of the lessons, but we have seemed 
to be satisfied with class response. 

The teachers who do not mark their pupils are interested in more 
natural incentives and could adapt the plan here described. Those 
teachers who mark their pupils on the basis of class response without 
any regard for outside application are undoubtedly courting failure. 
It makes one an optimist about human prospects to see the large 
number of successes in spite of the tactical errors made. Of course, 
one must not overlook the many splendid efforts being made by 
countless good teachers. It is only to increase the already large num- 
ber of successes that one would recommend improvement. 

The writer believes that pupils should not be marked on intel- 
lectual response in class. They should be marked on the basis of 
evidence of satisfactory or unsatisfactory outside application of the 
lessons taught. The evidence can be secured from other classes, 
study rooms, and gymnasiums. This method calls for intelligent and 
directed co-operation with the teachers of other subjects. It does not 
mean that all teachers would be teaching English, for example. 
Teachers of history, science, or geometry are often concerned with 
the English used in their classes and take conscientious steps to im- 
prove it. School leaders have tried to have all their teachers con- 
cerned with English, with varying results. The plan here suggested 
is that those teachers who are willing to co-operate merely take pains 
to lay aside samples of good or bad English used by certain pupils 
as evidence of the probable general practices of those pupils. The 
English teachers collect the evidence and form their own estimates 
of their success in teaching and of the individual pupil’s need for 
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driil and carefulness. A pupil with evidence of satisfactory applica- 
tion may be commended and released from further instruction and 
drill. 

That this plan is successful may be illustrated by our experience 
with penmanship in the Highland Park High School. Two years 
after we had put the plan of applied marking into operation, the 
number of pupils who were required to take penmanship had been 
reduced approximately 50 per cent, in spite of a large growth in the 
enrolment of the school. When a pupil’s applied marks are satis- 
factory, he is no longer required to “attend the recitation” in that 
subject. On the other hand, if a pupil later falls below standard in 
application, he may be required to attend the recitation again until 
satisfactory applied marks are secured. This is a way of insuring our- 
selves against carelessness or backsliding into undesirable habits. 

Our plan of educational insurance is now in successful operation. 
From a marking system it developed into a method and then into a 
philosophy of education. 
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THE DALTON PLAN TESTED IN COLLEGE 


H. W. JAMES 
Alabama College 


During the school year 1924-25 there was so much discussion of 
the Dalton Plan in the educational magazines that the writer felt 
he must have some personal information on the subject. This article 
is a description of an experiment with the plan carried on in a class 
in education made up of college Juniors. 

Briefly, the Dalton Plan is a scheme which does away with formal 
recitations. Each student works on the subject matter of the course 
at his own rate of speed. The students contract to cover a certain 
amount of work, and the duty of the instructor is to give help 
through individual conferences and to check the work done. 

In the case of the experiment here reported the Dalton Plan was 
first studied by the students. The instructor then asked the stu- 
dents to decide by vote whether they would like to try out the meth- 
od. It was voted to put the plan into effect for a period of four weeks. 
This was done according to the following outline. 

1. An account of the experiment. 

a) The instructor worked out four contracts, each covering a 
week’s work. The course was a three-hour course and met 
three times a week. At the last formal recitation before the 
Dalton Plan was tried out, a copy of the first contract was 
given to each member of the class, and the students were in- 
formed that the second contract would be given to individual 
students as soon as they completed the first. 

The class was asked to meet as a group once a week. This 
meeting was not for recitation purposes but for the purpose 
of discussing any common questions as to procedure. The 
meeting did not last more than ten minutes. 

The instructor made out a schedule of conference periods and 
posted it outside his office. The outline of the schedule was 
so arranged as to leave space for the students to sign for con- 
ferences. 
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(1) The instructor arranged to devote three hours a day on 
three days a week to conferences with the students, each 
hour being divided into six ten-minute periods. It was 
soon found that ten minutes was not long enough for a 
conference, and the periods were made fifteen minutes in 
length. It was thus necessary for the instructor to devote 
approximately thirteen and one-half hours a week to con- 
ferences instead of nine hours as originally planned. 

(2) A student could sign for a conference to secure help from 
the instructor at any time he desired, provided a confer- 
ence period was vacant. 

(3) As soon as a student believed that he had mastered the 
contract, he signed for a conference in order that the 
instructor might test his achievement. If the work was 
satisfactory, he was given the next contract. 

2. A statement of the results. 

a) The class entered into the experiment whole-heartedly, and 
every direction was followed. 

b) After the schedule for conferences had been posted, the sign- 
ing for conferences was carried out so effectively that the in- 
structor was scheduled for full-time conference duty two or 
three days in advance during the entire time the method was 
used. 

c) At the conclusion of the experiment the students were asked 
to write frank statements of their reactions to the method. 
Of a class of twenty-three students, sixteen expressed opinions 
very strongly in favor of the plan; five stated that they 
thought it slightly better than the recitation method; two re- 
ported that they did not like the plan. 

Every member of the class completed all four contracts within 

the specified time. 

(x) One student finished in two weeks, while several took the 
maximum time—four weeks. The median time was slight- 
ly more than three weeks. 

There was not a single instance in which a student failed on a 

contract after having signed up to be checked on it. In every 

case the student had thoroughly mastered the subject matter 
of the contract. 
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f) The writer believes that through this experiment he gained a 
better knowledge of the problems involved in the Dalton Plan 
than he could have secured by reading reports of the plan for 
a year. 


3. Good points of the Dalton Plan. 


a) One point mentioned by advocates of this method is that it 
eliminates discipline problems. The organization of the work 
in this experiment left no place for discipline problems to 
enter. 

b) In presenting their reactions to the method, nearly all the 
students said that they studied much more effectively be- 
cause they knew that they were to report in individual con- 
ferences. 

c) The plan is of great convenience to students who, for some 
valid reason, are compelled to miss school for several days. 

d) The instructor becomes better acquainted with the problems 
of each member of the class. He can practically assure himself 
that every individual has a thorough knowledge of the im- 
portant points of the subject matter. 


e) The plan cares for individual differences extremely well. 


. Bad points of the Dalton Plan. 


a) The plan requires a great deal more time on the part of the 

instructor. After trying out the method, the writer cannot 
believe that adequate individual conferences can be held with 
the same number of teaching hours. The instructor in this 
case spent more than fifty hours in conference as compared 
with the twelve hours of recitation which would have been 
required under the recitation method. 
The plan of individual conferences calls for too much duplica- 
tion on the part of the instructor. After three or four confer- 
ences in checking up a contract, he was able to forecast the 
problems of the rest of the group. The recitation method al- 
lows the instructor to answer points of common difficulty in 
much less time and more thoroughly. 

c) Students do not have a class spirit and do not have an oppor- 
tunity to develop oral expression. 

A few of the statements made by the students may be quoted. 
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I find the Dalton Plan very effective. The work did not seem a task when 
I was left free to do it when I chose. I think I really learned more by studying 
according to the contracts at will than if I had been forced to study whether 
I wanted to or not. 


I like the Dalton Plan much better than I first thought. I really believe 
that I learned more while we used the Dalton Plan, as I did more intensive 
individual study. 

I believe I have learned more. Because individual conferences were held, 
I knew I had to learn it all. 

I don’t like the Dalton Plan as used in this class because I failed to do the 
required work until I had to. 


It is the writer’s opinion that, if we do not take into account the 
teacher’s time or the expense of the schools, the plan could be so 
organized and carried out that it would be superior to the recitation 
method so far as mastery of content is concerned. The writer be- 
lieves that it would be wise to have a regular conference of the whole 
class once a week. This group conference would enable the instructor 
to call for individual conferences with students who are behind in 
their contracts or who need special help. The writer is of the opinion 
that to hold adequate conferences would require at least twice the 


present number of teachers and that the recitation method, with 
its advantages in the saving of teachers and in the development of 
oral expression and group feeling, is by far the more advantageous 
method for our present public-school system. The writer holds that 
the most promising field for the Dalton Plan is in the extremely small 
classes and in the small rural schools, especially one-teacher schools. 
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Cducational Tiritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Teacher-training through practice and observation.—Normal schools and col- 
leges of education have seldom been able to supply adequate facilities for prac- 
tice teaching. In the majority of instances the practice program is little more 
than a gesture. Under such conditions one is not surprised to find directors of 
teacher-training experimenting with substitute procedures. Fortunately, one 
substitute, directed observation, has developed possibilities even beyond those 
of the original. In fact, it is a common experience to find the two procedures 
combined. Therefore, it is gratifying to witness the timely appearance of a 
comprehensive book’ on supervised observation and practice teaching. 

The book is divided into four parts. Each part has a short introduction. 
Part I, dealing with the setting in which the educational process takes place, 
includes sixteen lessons on such topics as “Seating and Blackboards,” ‘“‘Rou- 
tine,” “Discipline,” “Individual Differences with Respect to Physical Develop- 
ment,” “Instructional Equipment,” and “Provisions for Study.” Part II dis- 
cusses the process of instruction. There are nine lessons in this section, covering 
such topics as “Distinguishing between Method, Device, and Technique,” 
“Significance of Remote and Immediate Aims,” “Lesson Types,” and ‘The 
Procedure of the Drill Lesson.”’ Part III, which aims to develop a proper atti- 
tude in the student toward practice teaching, includes seven lessons dealing with 
such topics as “The Nature and Purpose of the Lesson Plan,” “Lesson Plans 
for the First Few Lessons,” and “Student-Teacher Conferences with the Super- 
visor.” Part IV serves to guide the student through the period of actual instruc- 
tion. The thirteen lessons in this section cover such topics as “Reducing the 
Size of the Lesson Plan,” “Teaching Pupils to Think,” “Developing the Ability 
to Execute,”’ and “Examining and Grading.” In brief, the lessons in Parts I 
and II are descriptions of projects in directed observation, while the lessons in 
Parts III and IV outline the work of the practice teacher. 

Each lesson opens with a statement of its aim set apart in italics at the top 
of the page. Then follows a summary of the accepted principles of method and 
educational psychology which apply to the topic of the lesson, supported by a 
wealth of concrete illustrative material in the form of pictures, outlines, steno- 


tJ. Herbert Blackhurst, Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. xii+420. 
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graphic reports of observations, quotations, and tabular data. Whenever the 
lesson calls for a report from the student, a sample outline and form are given. 
A selected, annotated bibliography is appended to the majority of the lessons. 

One of the strongest features of the book is its organization into compact 
lessons. While the lessons are grouped under four large topics, the order may be 
readily changed to fit the kaleidoscopic nature of the ordinary observation and 
practice-teaching program. 

The book makes no pretense of contributing a new technique of observation. 
However, it fills a distinct need and has outstanding practical advantages and 
possibilities. It should render a real service to directors of teacher-training in 
normal schools and colleges of education. It is intended to be used at either the 
elementary-school or the high-school level. 


F. Dean McCiusxy 
PurpvE UNIVERSITY 


Teaching high-school pupils how to study a modern language.—Probably no 
subject in the high school is generally more poorly taught and less productive 
of results from the standpoint of the pupil than is modern language. Indeed, a 
strong issue might be made of the deleterious effect malteaching in the modern 
languages has on the reading and study habits of pupils in other fields of learn- 
ing. The author of a recent pamphlet* seeks to obviate the common faults of 
modern-language teaching by describing for teachers and pupils how a modern 
language may be learned correctly and profitably. 

The author maintains that the pupil, in beginning a modern language, 
should ask himself, “Just what do I wish to accomplish?” The answer which 
the pupil makes, whether it be speaking power, reading knowledge, or the ability 
to write the language, will define his purpose and determine the method to be 
employed. The common obstacles in foreign-language study and their remedies 
are discussed. For example, in learning to use a foreign language, many pupils 
are seriously hampered by their mother-tongue. To these, Professor Hagboldt 
points out the danger of falling into the bad habit of translating literally, of 
trying to find English equivalents for each syllable and each word. The remedy 
for the defective method is to be found in avoiding the use of the vernacular 
as a mediating link between the foreign expression and the idea conveyed by 
it or vice versa. The pupil’s problem is clearly defined as one of establishing 
direct connection between the foreign expression and its meaning without the 
use of English as a mediator. 

The author shows that many pupils and teachers entertain an erroneous con- 
ception of the principles of language-learning. They conceive the task in terms 
of a certain number of lessons to learn and recite. 

A student may prepare his daily lessons faithfully and yet know very little at the 
end of the course. To learn a foreign language means to acquire certain abilities, to be 


t Peter Hagboldt, How to Study Modern Languages in High School. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. vi+32. 
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able to read, speak, and understand the written or spoken sentences. It requires more 
than lesson-learning; it requires that the student be determined to absorb knowledge so 
intently and to practice it so thoroughly that his efforts develop true knowledge, which 
is the power to perform certain tasks. The foreign-language student must, therefore, 
look beyond the requirements of the day; he must set his mind upon acquiring the power 
to read, understand, speak, and write; he must look upon the daily assignment as a 
help toward that end, and not as a required thing which must be “covered” in terms of 
pages and time. The end of education is not lesson-learning but power to do things 
[p. 12]. 

Pronunciation ; reading, its nature and importance; the problem of acquiring 
an adequate vocabulary; the pros and cons of translation; and the place of gram- 
mar in language-arts learning are clearly discussed. Throughout, the pamphlet 
is replete with suggestions for both pupil and teacher. It should be read by 
every person in the high school who undertakes either to learn or to teach a 
modern language and by those who are responsible for the wise use of the pupils’ 
time in the language-arts courses offered in modern secondary schools. 

W. C. Reavis 


French plays for junior high school, high-school, and junior-college classes.— 
New plays or new collections of old plays are welcome to the teacher of French. 
There is nothing better than a good play to form a basis for oral work in a 
foreign-language classroom, to lighten a heavy reading program, or to provide 
a school or club entertainment. Three books offer such material at as many 
levels of instruction. 

The collection of eight plays' presented by Carolyn H. Strong offers easy, 
simple dialogue dealing with daily or familiar experiences, French in tone and 
in local color and adapted to reading or acting by junior high school pupils. 
Only one play has parts for boys. The titles roughly indicate the range: La 
Classe de couture, La Fée Carabosse, Noél, Le Gateau ala créme, La petite Réfugiée, 
La Mere cigogne, La Féte de Colette, and Les Oeufs de Paques. Apparently, the 
vocabulary of less than five hundred words represents a selection of the more 
uncommon words, since many common nouns and adverbs and all grammatical 
and irregular verb forms are omitted; this should be taken into account in 
planning the early use of the text. There are no exercises. 

A collection of seven modern comedies? is suited to classroom study or club 
presentation at the high-school level of instruction. The plays are by well- 
known playwrights, have been successful on the French stage, and have been 
tested in public-school classes and on school stages in America. Stage diagrams 
and directions accompanying each comedy and a list of French parliamentary 
expressions facilitate the use of the book by French cercles. For classroom in- 

t Carolyn Hickman Strong, Eight French Plays. Baltimore: Norman Remington 
Co., 1925. Pp. 120. $0.90. 

2E. B. de Sauzé, Sept Comédies modernes. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1925. 
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struction the text is fully equipped with drills and exercises of a progressive 
nature, tending to eliminate the use of English as much as possible. The list 
offers some old favorites: Service d’ami, Letire chargée, Bureau de télégraphe, La 
Recommandation, La Plaisanterie, Rosalie, and Les deux Sourds. 

The third text? is a new edition of an old play, already published in an excel- 
lent edition in this country. Its novelty consists in the omission of all exercise 
material and vocabulary and a curtailment of the notes. The paucity of notes 
seems to the reviewer regrettable, since the literary and social significance of the 
play is such that it should be made fully known to the reader. However, as a 
“plain reader,” the edition should promote student acquaintance with this 
quaint and simple satire of a Main Street of France in the late Eighteenth 
Century, a period too intent upon social evolution to produce great literature 


and therefore too frequently neglected. 
O. F. 


Problems in the teaching of science.—Experienced teachers are usually fully 
aware of the problems involved in the teaching of their particular subjects and 
are able to meet the situations which confront them. Inexperienced teachers, 
on the contrary, can be but partly conscious of the specific problems in a practi- 
cal teaching situation. There are few teachers who cannot profit from the sug- 
gestions of experienced teachers in the same field. 

A recent text? contributes to the solution of some of the problems peculiar 
to the teaching of science. The purpose of the book is stated in the Preface as 
follows: “‘This text on the teaching of science is intended for use in teacher- 
training institutions and by science teachers already in the service who feel the 
need of suggestions for the betterment of their work It is primarily the 
desire of the authors to be of service to beginners in science teaching and to all 
who are making a study of science teaching.” The book is divided into three 
parts, which deal with the following subjects: Part I: ‘‘Place of Laboratory 
Work in the Teaching of Science,” “Character of the Laboratory Exercises and 
the Laboratory Manual,” “Written Work of the Laboratory and the Keeping of 
Notebooks,” “Laboratory Arrangement and Equipment,” “Textbooks in 
Science Teaching and Their Purpose,” “Class Management,” ‘‘Use of Projects 
in Science Teaching,” “An Educational Creed in Connection with High School 
Science Teaching,” “Examinations in Science Teaching as Tests of Progress and 
Proficiency,” “What It Is to Study in High School Sciences,” “The Teaching 
Cycle in Secondary School Sciences”; Part II: ‘The Science Teacher,” ‘“Pro- 
fessional Preparation of the Science Teacher,” “The Science Teacher and the 


t Louis Benoit Picard, La Petite Ville. Edited by Maurice Baudin and Edgar Ewing 
Brandon. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. x+136. 
$1.15. 

2 Herbert Brownell and Frank B. Wade, The Teaching of Science and the Science 
Teacher. New York: Century Co., 1925. Pp. xiit+322. $2.00. 
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Community,” “The Science Teacher as a Builder of Character,” “Phases of 
Science Teaching in Moral Education,” “The Status of High School Science 
with Especial Reference to the Development of High Schools”; Part III: 
“Science Teaching below the High School as Nature Studies,”’ ‘General Sci- 
ence,” “Biology,” “Physics,” “Chemistry.” 

Although this book will be of value to all who require aid in improving their 
teaching technique, it will be found most useful by new teachers and by teachers 
in small high schools with meager equipment. An appealing feature of the book 
is the fact that the authors make the reader feel that the materials presented 
are offered as “suggestions.” A second feature is the “human element.” The 
authors make clear the fact that they feel it to be the purpose of all instruction 
to build character rather than to master material. The teacher’s “instructional 
efforts primarily are not to make scientists of his pupils, but rather men and 
women intellectually responsive in ways that are characteristically scientific’’ 
(p. v). 

An adverse criticism may well be offered regarding Part III, which is con- 
cerned with a discussion of the teaching of nature study, general science, biology, 
physics, and chemistry. Here one would expect to find valuable suggestions con- 
cerning the problems peculiar to each of these branches of science. However, 
the authors give only seventy-eight pages to this section, of which twenty-two 
pages are devoted to nature study, nine pages to general science, sixteen pages 
to biology, fourteen pages to physics, and seventeen pages to chemistry. Obvi- 
ously, very few constructive suggestions can be offered in such brief discussions. 

CLIFFORD HOLLEY 


A study of the relation between rate and ability —A study* which purports 
to present a definite and adequate solution of the controversial psychological 
problem of the relation between rate and ability has been published. The author 
first reviews briefly the history of previous investigations relating to the same 
problem, from the earlier abstract studies on reaction time as related to pure 
sensation to the more modern studies wherein reaction time is studied more 
particularly as it is related to a specific function or to definite school practice. 
She then ventures justifiable critical comments on the unreliability of the instru- 
ments of measurement employed and on the acceptance of scores and records 
without critical evaluations, which together have resulted in confused and 
controversial opinions. This condition indicates, in the opinion of the author, 
a need for agreement on a uniform use of a measure of rate of established validity 
and for discrimination in the use of instruments of research. 

A brief description of the author’s experiment, in which was sought the 
relation between rate and ability as these two factors relate to ability in arith- 
metic and in sentence completion, affords the best means of indicating the 

1 Lilian May Hunsicker, A Study of the Relationship between Rate and Ability. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 185. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. Pp. vit+-52. 
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technique employed. The experiment consisted of giving an arithmetic-problem 
test and a sentence-completion test to five groups of individuals, ranging from 
college students to pupils in the fifth grade of the elementary school. While 
both individual and group methods of testing were employed, only the results 
secured by the former method were used in the final evaluations, since the 
results secured by the group method were discovered to be unreliable. The 
arithmetic-problem test consisted of seventeen sheets containing 279 problems; 
the sentence-completion test consisted of twelve sheets with 190 sentences. The 
material in both tests was of varying degrees of difficulty. 

The rate scores were based on the time necessary to complete the first two 
sheets in each test; the ability scores, on the correctness of the results of the 
entire test. In the case of each test, rate scores were determined for each pupil 
on both the first sheet and the second sheet. ‘The reliability of both distributions 
of rate scores was then determined by computing the correlation between the 
rate scores on the first sheet and the rate scores on the second sheet. These 
results were further refined by determining the coefficient of reliability. In a 
somewhat similar manner ability scores were secured and the results refined. 

Correlations were determined between rate and level for the arithmetic 
scores and rate and level for the sentence-completion scores. These were found 
to range from .39 to .61. The correlations between rate in arithmetic and rate 
in sentence completion ranged from .57 to .81; those between level in arithmetic 
and level in sentence completion, from .55 to .71. 

The reader is impressed by the extreme care which was evidently taken 
throughout the investigation to eliminate all possible factors that might lead 
to erroneous results. The author apparently approached the investigation and 
conducted it in as careful and as painstaking a manner as possible. Chances 
for unreliable results are indicated in a number of instances, and, in her desire 
to be entirely accurate, the author seems to underrate rather than overstate 
the importance of the results. 

The final results secured indicate that, from the standpoint of reliability in 
measuring rate of performance, individual testing is far superior to group testing, 
that there is a constancy of relationship between rate and ability, most probably 
between rate and intelligence, that rate is an individual factor characteristic 
of mental behavior, and that the ability in one of the functions tested indicates 
to a slight degree the ability in the other function. 

The correlations are not unusually high; yet, on the basis of correlations 
ordinarily accepted by scientific investigators and the various unavoidable 
factors tending to produce inaccuracies in any investigation, it is fair to assume 
from the present study that a reasonable degree of relationship exists between 
rate and ability. Certainly one is warranted in forming a rough estimate of the 
strength of one factor (rate) when an accurate knowledge of the strength of the 
other factor (ability) is available. In the opinion of the reviewer, the author 
has discovered a technique of procedure which, if continued with a wider 
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representation of individuals, will ultimately lead to results that will enable us 
to determine with absolute finality the true relation between these two charac- 


teristic factors. 
R. S. NEwcoms 


Scientific standards in physical education.—During the last few years much 
has been said concerning the emphasis placed on interscholastic athletics to 
the neglect of intramural sports and of physical education for all pupils. In fact, 
the passage of laws in numerous states requiring physical education as a part 
of the school program seems to be a concrete expression of this counter move- 
ment. A recent study" by Frederick Rand Rogers is a step in the direction of 
providing physical training for all pupils. 

By means of data secured from strength and athletic tests given to 210 boys, 
136 of whom were given both series of tests, the author develops what he calls 
strength and physical-fitness indices. A detailed account of the exact method 
of procedure and the statistical methods employed to establish the validity of 
these indices occupies most of the first six chapters. 

The author’s general conclusion is that the strength index is 1.77 times as 
accurate a measure of athletic ability as is an adjusted combination of age, 
height, weight, and school grade and 2.77 times as accurate a measure of athletic 
ability as is weight alone. As concrete evidence of the validity of the strength 
index as a measure of athletic ability, he shows that a successful athlete in the 
high school has a strength index not reached by 95 per cent of the boys of the 
same group and that a captain or the “best athlete” has a strength index not 
reached by 99 per cent of his associates. 

For the practical application of this measure the author has developed a 
relatively simple formula and has so outlined his technique of procedure that, 
with some pupil assistance, a physical director can determine the strength 
indices of several hundred pupils a day. With these data in hand, he can organ- 
ize homogeneous groups, which will be evenly matched for participation in 
athletic games and sports. 

The physical-fitness index is obtained by dividing the pupil’s strength 
index by the normal score for his weight and age. On the basis of their physical- 
fitness indices, pupils may be grouped into physical-education classes which will 
be adapted to their special needs. This method seems to have many advantages 
over the traditional age or grade classification. 

It is difficult to evaluate a work of this character. Its greatest value seems 
to lie in its practical method of classifying pupils into homogeneous groups for 
intramural athletics and physical education. A second value lies in its carefully 
developed technique. Anyone familiar with statistical methods will find this 
part of the study especially interesting. For one unfamiliar with the technique 

t Frederick Rand Regers, Physical Capacity Tests in the Administration of Physical 
Education. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 173. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. Pp. viii+-94. 
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of statistics it will be rather difficult reading. However, the conclusions, in 
which most readers will be interested, are stated in concise, non-technical terms. 
A third value of this work will be the stimulation of studies of a similar character 
to verify or disprove the conclusions of this investigator and, if these are found 
valid, to give them wider application. Finally, the study contains a fairly com- 
plete bibliography, which will be found helpful by anyone desiring a broader 


contact with literature on physical education. 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


An introduction to the theory of sociology.—The science of sociology as the 
study of human behavior may be regarded as having acquired fairly definite 
boundaries during recent years. One of the leaders in the movement has 
published a volume presenting in adequate manner a summary of the principles 
of sociology and social psychology which have been scientifically established. 

Professor Ellwood’s book is intended as an elementary text in the theory of 
sociology. It includes generally accepted facts and principles of psychology, 
to which the development of the modern science of sociology is deeply indebted, 
but it properly places the emphasis on sociological problems rather than on 
psychological problems. The volume falls into three easily discernible parts: 
(1) introductory matter relative to the study of group life and organic and 
mental evolution (three chapters); (2) fundamental theories involved in group 
life—unity, action, continuity, culture, and co-ordination (five chapters); (3) 
the development of the theories considered in the second part with reference to 
certain special sociological problems (eight chapters). The author describes as 
follows the method of study advocated: 

In the main, the method of the book is the method that has been called that of 
the “participant observer.” The book should be used, therefore, as a sort of laboratory 
manual, its generalizations to be tested so far as possible by the observation of social 
groups with which the student has had experience [p. v]. 


The book fills a need. It will be found suggestive and stimulating not only 
to students of sociology but also to workers in history, political science, eco- 
nomics, ethics, and education. Appended to each chapter is a serviceable list 
of references for more extensive study. The text is marked by the clarity and 
the scientific point of view characteristic of the earlier work of the author. The 
volume is of value to all who are interested in the social sciences. It will prove a 
satisfactory guide in classes in sociological theory. 


Howarp C. 


Objective interpretations of history —Few problems cause the teacher of 
history more difficulty than does the selection of devices that necessitate the 
living of the past on the part of the pupils. A recent volume,’ consisting of 


t Charles A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+496. $3.00. 

2 Daniel C. Knowlton, Making History Graphic: Types of Students’ Work in History. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. xii+-154. 
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specimens of the objective interpretation of history by pupils from the eighth 
grade to the eleventh grade, inclusive, will therefore find a hearty welcome 
among teachers of the subject. 

Making History Graphic, as the volume is entitled, consists of five types of 
work for pupils: the cartoon or picture; the diagram; time lines, charts, and 
graphs; the map; written work. The book contains reproductions of drawings 
and themes, each accompanied by a preliminary statement explaining the 
product and the circumstances attending its origin. An introductory chapter 
describes various phases of the technique employed in the teaching of history 
in the Lincoln School of Teachers College and evaluates the types of work con- 
tained in the volume. Otis W. Caldwell contributed the Foreword. 

The book deserves high praise. By making available to other teachers the 
results of the concrete methods which he has employed successfully in his own 
classes, the author has rendered a genuine service to the cause of effective 
teaching. Those who recognize the difficulty and the importance of making the 
past real (What thoughtful teacher does not?) will consider the volume a 
valuable contribution. The adoption of the methods described and illustrated 
will go far toward making the movements and personages of the past vital, 
appealing, and significant, not merely stories and figures in a book. 

Howarp C. Hitt 


French realia and composition.—The author of a recent French composition 
book! has made an original contribution to this popular genre of textbook by 
using as basic material historical and geographical “realia,” departing some- 
what from the usual procedure of “travel” composition texts. 

The attempt to lend informative value to a textbook to be used in imparting 
linguistic ability is laudable, but, if a nice balance is not maintained, the content 
will crowd out attention to language phenomena and render the latter boresome 
or incidental and hence cause it to be neglected. With skilful handling, this 
text, “intended for reading, conversation, and composition practice in the second 
year of French study” (p. v), may be kept in proper balance, despite the French- 
English vocabulary of three thousand words, the English-French vocabulary of 
eleven hundred words, and the approximately five hundred words of French 
descriptive text in each of the forty-four lessons. 

The organized grammatical content of the exercises is slight, covering the 
regular conjugations, with few irregular verbs; common verb usages; the pro- 
nouns; and a few common idioms. 

In the lesson arrangements, the text is re-worked through (1) questionnaires, 
(2) English-French translation exercises, (3) verb conjugation in type sentences, 
(4) completion or transposition drills, and (5) free composition by means of 
original illustrations of grammatical forms or principles, suggested outlines for 
themes, and mutation exercises. The technique is that of the modified direct 
method. 

t Jean Leeman, Toute la France. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1925. Pp. 
x+202. 
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There are no notes, sections, or appendixes containing information on gram- 
matical forms or theory. The text is well illustrated and attractively printed. 


O. F. 


Teaching the student to think in French.—The publishers of Joseph Séronde’s 
edition of Civilisation frangaise by Alfred Rambaud have taken it as a model for 
an edition of one of the most powerful short stories ever written. The book has 
approximately two hundred questions on the forty-nine pages of the text and 
an all-French, defining vocabulary, into which has gone all the skill, ingenuity, 
and care of the editor. 

The text presents an almost unique opportunity to induce the student to 
think in French without the mediation or hindrance of English. It is admirably 
suited to an oral method or to any method to be used in building up by defini- 
tion, synonym, antonym, or paraphrase the student’s vocabulary and his ability 
in expression. It paves the way in certain fashion for the later use of an all- 
French dictionary. Its briefness, its high literary value, its intrinsic interest 
as a tale of the War of 1870, and its unusual editorial features make it highly 


recommendable for second-year use. 
O. F. Bonn 


Studies in school finance.—In recent years many scientific studies in school 
finance have been added to the great body of educational literature. Volumes 
IIT? and IV% of a series of four volumes on public-school finance have just been 
published by the University of Minnesota. Volumes I and II contain surveys of 
Colorado and California and of Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, 
respectively. 

The studies in the present volumes offer a marked contrast. The states 
treated in Volume III—lIllinois, Minnesota, and South Dakota—rank high in 
the scale of educational achievement and support, while the states treated in 
Volume IV—Arkansas, Oklahoma, Alabama, and Tennessee—rank well toward 
the lower end of the scale of educational achievement and support. The differ- 
ences in educational conditions found in these two groups of states are very 
striking. The southern states have shorter school terms; their teachers are more 


* Emile Zola, L’Atiaque du moulin, Edited by H. B. Richardson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1925. Pp. iv-+1g0. 

* Fletcher Harper Swift, Frances Kelly del Plaine, and Oliver Leonard Troxel, 
Studies in Public School Finance: The Middle West—Iinois, Minnesota, South Dakota 
—with a Supplement on Alaska. Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, 
Education Series No. 3. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1925. Pp. 
X+330. $3.50. 

3 Fletcher Harper Swift and John Harold Goldthorpe, Studies in Public School 
Finance: The South—Arkansas, Oklahoma, Alabama, Tennessee. Research Publications 
of the University of Minnesota, Education Series No. 4. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1925. Pp. xiv-+-224. $2.50. 
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poorly trained and more poorly paid; and their per capita expenditures for 
education are lower. Educational conditions generally are unfavorable in these 
four southern states. In 1918, according to the Ayres index, Oklahoma 
ranked thirty-third among the forty-eight states in educational achievement; 
Tennessee ranked fortieth; Alabama, forty-fifth; and Arkansas, forty-sixth. It 
is the conclusion of the survey that the conditions are largely the outcome of 
the systems of school finance. This is very probably true. It is a common argu- 
ment that there is a very close relation between the type and quality of educa- 
tion offered in a state and the state’s rank in the commercial and industrial 
world. The theory is that a state progresses as it invests in education. 

The reports give a clear picture of the systems of school finance in the states 
surveved and of the results of the systems in operation. These results are more 
or less familiar to every student of educational finance, since they have been 
presented again and again in the educational literature of recent years. The 
most discouraging feature is that state legislatures have made only feeble at- 
tempts to improve the poor systems of school finance which are found in almost 
every state. Reform in this field is indeed slow. A few states—California, Massa- 
chusetts, and Delaware, for example—are making real progress in developing 
scientific systems of school support. 

After presenting the educational conditions found in the particular states, 
the surveyors make definite recommendations for reorganization, which are 
worthy of consideration by any state desiring the best system of schools for its 
children. Some of the more important of the recommendations are as follows: 

1. Abolish the district system and establish the county as the local unit of 
support. 

2. Remove all constitutional limitations on state and local taxation. 

3. Place upon the state, which is the only unit capable of equalizing school 
burdens and educational opportunities, the major portion of the burden of school 
support. 

4. Adopt the average provisions and achievements of the United States as 
a whole as minimum standards of educational provisions and achievements. 

5. Provide for a state severance tax and a state income tax upon the pro- 
ceeds of which public schools and other educational institutions shall have first 
claim, 

6. Place the appointment of the state superintendent of public instruction 
and the fixing of his salary in the hands of the state board of education. A similar 
recommendation is made with regard to the county superintendents and the 
county boards of education. 

7. Abolish the present antiquated, unfair methods of apportioning state 
school moneys and adopt modern, scientific methods which will recognize the 
differences among the local school units and provide for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

To students of the problems of school finance the two reports are indis- 
pensable. They contain valuable information with regard to present conditions; 
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they are suggestive of methods of research in this field; and their recommenda- 
tions for reform and reorganization are worthy of careful consideration by legis- 


lative bodies and leaders in education. 
Homer P. RAINEY 
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